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Letter of Transmittal 



To His Excellency, JrLirs ('. Gitntek, Governor of Goloraclo ; liox. 
James R. Noland, Secretary of State and Labor Goinniis- 
sioiier Ejc Officio, and Members of the Twenty-Second 
General Assembly : 

Gentlemen : In accordance with law we herewith submit the 
biennial report of the state labor department of Colorado, offi- 
cially known as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 191V -18 
term. 

It is a brief resume of the important work of the biireau 
embracing factory inspection, free and private employment agen- 
cies, wage claim branch, reports on strike settlements and a re- 
cital of varied activities in the way of enforcement of labor laws. 

It has been a period of unwonted activity; of unparalleled 
shifting of industrial conditions; of unheard of changes in the 
social and economic life of the people of the state and nation, all 
due to the world's w^ar in which our country played a conspicuous 
and deciding part. The peoples of the world were freed from 
the shackles of autocracies and made marvelous strides along the 
pathway of industrial progress. 

When America cast its lot with the nations forming the en- 
tente in order to do its part in saving civilization from, the crush- 
ing heel of the Huns, it upset the natural order of things and the 
state labor department, in its limited sphere,* was affected by the 
transition. 

The w^ar forced new obligations, new duties — voluntary for 
the most part — and these were met with a patriotic and energetic 
response upon the part of each and every member of the bureau. 

We were called upon to co-operate with the government in 
helping solve the complex problem of employment; to see to it 
that standards t)f work and living were not lowered; to enforce 
federal as well as state statutes and do our share in preventing 
unrest due to the high cost of living. -^ 

While the flower of young American manhood was lighting 
and bleeding and dying upon the battlefields of France, others 
were kept at home to do their share in providing the sinews of 
w^ar and in assisting to maintain the economic and industrial 
equilibrium. 

If we have contributed in the slightest degree to the success 
of the war, then we feel that all other acts of our two years' 
julniinistratio]! fade into insifriiificance. 
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We would respectfully direct the attention of the honorable 
executive of the state and the legislators to the necessity of in- 
creased appropriations for the labor department. We feel that 
a cursory investigation of its work during the biennial period 
will justify our claims for more funds, not only for salary in- 
creases for faithful and competent employes to meet the con- 
stantly advancing cost of living, but also as a means of adding effi- 
ciency to the bureau. 

In our effort to make the department of some service to those 
for whose benefit it was created, we adopted a vigorous law-en- 
forcement policy. In line with this policy, however, we have 
tried to temper justice with mercy and to decide each case, not 
only on its merits, but always taking into consideration the hu- 
manitarian side. Undoubtedly we have made mistakes, tut, if so, 
they were errors of judgment and crept into our work in spite 
of the desire to be fair and impartial at all times. 

We urge the honorable law-making body of Colorado to give 
heed to recommendations we make elsewhere, with the end in 
view of strengthening and broadening the scope of the humani- 
tarian laws now on our books. 

The woman's eight-hour law, the wage-claim statute, the 
child labor law, and others coming within the purview of this 
department, should be, amended in such manner as to make them 
of more benefit to the men, women and children of Colorado. 

We would be remiss in our duty if we did not express appre- 
ciation of the assistance and advice of Secretary of State Noland, 
and in fact all of the executive and administrative officials of the 
state government with whom we have been associated during the 
biennial period. Our relations with them have been harmonious 
and, from them we have received counsel which assisted us ma- 
terially in our endeavor to faithfully perform the duties imposed 
by law. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. L. MORRISSEY, 

Deputy State Labor Commissioner and 

Chief Factory In^po(»tor. 
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SIXTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT 

OF THE 

Bureau or Labor Statistics 
COLORADO 1917-1918 



CREATION OF BUREAU 



Deputy Labor Commissioner, Statistician, Stenographer, 
Term, Bond, Salary. Section 1. That there is hereby established 
a separate and distinct bureau, to be known as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the State of Colorado, which bureau shall be 
charged with the collection of statistics pertaining to the internal 
resources of the state, labor and agriculture. The Secretary of 
State shall be designated the ex-oflBcio commissioner of said 
bureau. He shall appoint a deputy within ten days after the 
approval of this act, who shall hold his office for the term of two 
years. He shall be an elector of this state, well versed in the col- 
lection of statistics and matters relating thereto. The deputy 
labor commissioner shall, within twenty days after receiving his 
commission, and before entering upon the duties of his office, give 
bonds to the State of Colorado in the sum of five thousand dollars 
($5,000) to be approved by the Attorney General. Said deputy 
labor commissioner shall receive an annual salary of twenty-five 
huiidred dollars ($2,500), payable as other state officers. The 
said deputy labor commissioner shall, upon entering upon his 
duties, recommend, and the secretary of state appoint one statisti- 
cian who shall hold his office for* the term of two years and who 
shall be an elector of the state ; he shall receive an annual salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500), payable as other state officers. 
Said deputy labor commissioner shall, upon entering upon the 
duties of his office, recommend, and the secretary of state appoint 
one stenographer who shall receive an annual salary of twelve 
hundred dollars ($1,200), payable as other state officers. (L. 
1909) 

• 

Duties of Commissioner, Statistics, Report to General Assem- 
bly. Sec. 2. Statistics. The duties of the commissioner shall be 
to collect, systematize and present in biennial reports to the legis- 
lature, statistical details relating to all departments of labor in 
the state, such as the hours and wages of labor, cost of living, 
amount of labor required, estimated number of persons depending 
on daily labor for their support, the estimated number of persons 
employed by the several industries within the state, the operation 
of labor-saving machinery in its relation to hand labor, etc. Said 
statistics may be classified as follows : 

First — In agriculture. 

Second — ^In mining. 

Third — ^In mechanical and manufacturing industries. 

Fourth-7-In transportation. 

■pifth — In clerical and other skilled and unskilled labor 
not above mentioned. 
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Sixth — The amount oi cash capital invested in lands, in 
building and machinery, severally, aiid means of produetion 
and distribution generally. 

Seventh — The number, a^e, sex and condition of persons 
employed; the nature of their employnu'nt ; the extent to 
which the apprenticeship system prevails in the various 
skilled industries; the number of hours of labor per day; the 
average length of time employed per annum, and the net 
wages received in each of the industries and employments 
within the state. 

Eighth — The number and condition of the unemployed, 
their age, sex and nationality, together with the cause of 
' their idleness. 

Ninth — The sanitary conditions of lands, vs'orkshops, 
dwellings; the number and size of rooms occupied by the 
workers, etc.; the cost of fuel, rent, food, clothing and water 
in each locality of the state; also the extent to which labor- 
saving processes aie employed to the dis]ilacement of hand 
labor. 

Tenth — The number aiul the condition of the Chinese in 
the state; their social and sanitary habits; number of married 
and single; the number employed and the nature of their 
employment; the average wages per day at each employment, 
and the gross amount yearly; the amount expended by them 
in rent, food and clothing, and in what proportion such 
amounts are expended for foreign and home productions re- 
spectively ; to what extent their labor comes in. competition 
with the other industrial classes of the state. 

Eleventh — The number, condition and nature of the em- 
])loyment of the inmates of the state prison, county jails and 
reformatory institutions, and to what extent their employ- 
ment comes in competition with the labor of mechanics, arti- 
sans and laborers outside of these institutions. 

Twelfth — All such other information in relation to labor 
as the commissioner may deem essential to further the ob- 
jects sought to be attained l)y this statute. 

Thirteenth^ — A descri[)tion of the different kinds of labor 
organizations in existence in the state, and what they accom- 
plish in favor of the class for which they were organized. 
(M. Pv. S. .SOI.. 

Some requirements of this law have outlived their nsefidnes;, 
Ihey being rei)orted upon in a comprehensive manner by other 
state departments. We have therefore eliminated a large portion 
of the statistics that would result in duplication, referring to the 
departmental report from which such information may be 
secured. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 



1918 
$2,500 
1,500 
1,200 


Total 

$5,000 

3,0001 

2,400 




$1,000.00 
992.20 

7.80 



The cost of maintaining the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with the various departments under the supervisign of 
the Labor Commissioner, for 1917-1918, was as follows: 

BUREAU OP LiVBOR 

1917 

Labor Commissioner, salary.. $2,500 

^ Statistician, salary 1,500 

Stenographer and statistic clerk, salary 1,200 
Labor Commissioner, traveling expense appro- 
priation, two years 

Expended for traveling expenses, two years 

Unexpended balance 

Incidental expense appropriation, two years $1,200.00 

Total expended for incidental expense for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the biennial 
period of two years 1,037.98 

Transferred by Auditing Board 162.02 

FACTORY INSPECTION 

Four deputy factory inspectors, salary, 

each .: -s- $1,200 

One clerk, factory inspection, salary.... 1,200 
One stenographer and record clerk, 

salary : 1,200 

Four deputy factory inspectors, trav- 
eling expense, each 600 

Expended 4 695.32 

Unexpended balance 104.68 

Incidental expense, factory inspection, appropriation 500.00 

Expenses, for two years $446.25 

Transferred by Auditing Board 53.75 

500.00 

FREE EMPLOYMENT 

1917 1918 Total 

Denver Free Employment No. 1, 

salary, superintendent :$1,200.00 $1,200.00 $2,400.00 

Denver Free Employment No. 1, 

salary, assistant superintendent 1,000.00 1,000.00 2,000.00 
Denver Free Employment No. 2, 
" salary," superintendent 1,200.00 1,200.00 2,400.00 



$1,200 
1,200 


$9,60G! 

2,400 


1,200 


2,400 


600 


4,800.00 
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Denver Free Employment No. 2, 

salary, assistant siiperintendent....$l,000.00 $1,000.00 $2,000.00 
Colorado Springs Bureau, salary, 

superintendent 1,200.00 1,200.00 2,400.00 

Colorado Springs Bureau, salary, 

assistant superintendent 1,000.00 1,000.00 2,000.00 

Pueblo Free Employment Bureau, 

salary, superintendent 1,200.00 1,200.00 2,400.00 

Pueblo Free Employment Bureau, 

salary, assistant superintendent 1,000.00 1,000.00 2,000.00 

General incidental expense appropriation $4,250.00 

April 18, 1918, transferred from Secretary of State's 

general incidental fund to free employment fund 429.03 

Expenses for biennial period 4,695.32 

Turned back to General Fund 112.48 

Deficit 100.78 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
REPORT OP FISCAL YEAR 

_ 1916-1918 

On December 1, 1916, the beginning of the fiscal year, there 
remained a balance in the hands of the State Treasurer to the 
credit of this fund, $45.67. 

Since that time collections have been made in the amount of 
$3,990.00. 

There has been paid to the Secretary of State for filing of 
bonds, the charge for which is $1.00, the sum of $42.00. 

The expenditures in connection with the enforcement of this 
law, consist of salary for a supervisor, whose duties are the col- 
lection of licenses and bonds from the agencies, and investigation 
of irregularities which arise in connection with misunderstand- 
ings with those who have paid a fee for a job, and, for some 
reason, there is dissatisfaction either with the applicant for a 
place, or the party or firm making application for help. There is 
also a small expense account allowed. 

Salaries and expenses for the two years $3,870.00 

Amount collected for the same period and balance 4,035.67 



Balance in hands of State Treasurer, credit year 1919 165.67 

RECAPITULATION 

1917-1918 

Total appropriation for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Factory Inspection and Free Employment Depart- 
ments ....$54,579.03 

Total expenditures 54,466.55 

Total balances unexpended $ 112.48 
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Total appropriation for Bureau of Labor Statistics $12,600.00 

Expend^ed * „ 12,592.20 

Balance unexpended $ 7.80 

Total appropriation for Free Employment Bureaus $22,279.03 

Expended , 22,279.03 



Total appropriation for factory inspection $19,700.00 

Expended - 19,595.32 

Balance unexpended $ 104.68 

Amount transferred from Secretary of State general 

fund to Free Employment Bureau general fund $ 429.03 

Turned back to General Fund $112.48 

Transferred by Auditing Board 215.77 

328.25 

Deficit $100.78 



BRIEF REVIEW 



OF 



Department Activities 



AND 



Recommenaations 



DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A RESUME of the more important work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of Colorado for the biennial period 1917- 
1918 is here presented, together with suggestions as to 
needed appropriations and changes in laws for the more adequate 
support and extension of the work contemplated by the law creat- 
ing the department. 

The world's war brought many additional duties, all of 
which were enthusiastically performed by members of the 
Bureau. The Deputy State Labor Commissioner was appointed 
to represent the Government in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of all cases of violation of the Federal Child Labor Act, 
but preparations for the work had hardly begun when the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. The Commissioner was appointed as the representative 
of the National Department of Labor, the Naval and War Boards 
of various kinds, in order that all of the Federal regulations and 
state labor laws should be observed on Government work during 
the war times. 

The Colorado Labor Bureau played a prominent part in 
helping solve the employment problems for the Government. 
It turned over its State Free Employment Bureaus fully equipped 
to the Federal service and joined in a co-operative plan with the 
United States Employment Service to prevent labor turn-over, to 
help supply labor to the farms and industries as needed, and in 
many other ways assisted in war work of an essential nature. 

FACTORY INSPECTION 

Four factory inspectors are kept busy during the year look- 
ing into sanitation and safety of all institutions where men, 
women and children are employed. The work was hampered by 
niggardly legislative appropriations and inspectors were forced 
to remain idle in their home towns for two or three months 
because the expense funds had been exhausted. 

The inspector's traveling funds should be increased to $100 
monthly, this to include railroad fare, and salaries of four inspect- 
ors should be increased to $125 monthly, ^t least two more 
factory 'inspectors should be added to the force and $l-a-year 
inspectors named in different sections of the state in order to 
investigate conditions of school houses and public buildings 

before occupancy. 

The factory inspection law should be amended so that all 
orders for safety appliances should be issued by this department 
to avoid confusion and duplication of effort. 
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The law should authorize the inspection of all school houses 

at least once a year. All factory inspection work in the state 

should be standardized and centra] i/ed under the supervision and 

control of this department, to avoid conflicting orders from other 

. sources. 

The plans for the construction of all school buildings and 
other public buildings in the state should be submitted to the 
department for approval. 

Contractors and sub-contractors on public and commercial 
buildings should be licensed to protect the public against inade- 
quate construction. 

We respectfully call attention to the review of activities of the 
Factory Inspection Department in this biennial report. 

CHILD LABOR 

We direct attention to the review of child labor conditions in 
Colorado. Although the report is brief, we believe it justifies the 
recommendations that the law be amended in several respects. 

A table reveals the startling information that the percentage 
of retardation among children of foreign birth is in the case of 
Mexicans as high as 66 per cent. 

This condition can only be corrected by a vigorous enforce- 
ment of school and state child labor laws. The enforcement duty 
should be placed in the hands of the local school board officers and 
the County Superintendents of Schools, and they should be held 
equally responsible for its enforcement. 

A law should be favored giving courts wider jurisdiction 
over child labor violations. We understand the Committee on Social 
Legislation has framed a law covering certain defects of the 
present statute and we commend the proposed amendments to 
your kindly consideration. They are drawn to cover work on farms 
and in beet fields and orchards. 

In brief, the proposed changes in the law permits any county 
court of any county in the state to have jurisdiction over violat- 
ors, and the judge in the county where the charge 7s filed has 
the right to recommend that the case be tried in another county 
of his designation. 

It will avail nothing to reconstruct this law and then fail to 
provide the machinery for its enforcement. With additional 
factory inspectors the child labor situation could be given the 
attention it deserves. 

WAGE-CLAIM DEPARTMENT 

During the biennial term the Bureau collected approximately 
$52,000 in wages for working people without cost to them. The 
department has no appropriation for this work and the regula* 
staff of employes is forced to handle this vast amoujit of busines^i, 
together with the routine duties of the office. 
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The legislature should recognize wage claim collection as a 
state function and make the proper appropriation to take care ox 
the growth of this work in the future. 

We recommend the establishment of a Wage-Claim Depart- 
ment as part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics with a chief clerk 
whose salary shall be $150' per month, counter clerk $125 per 
month, collector $125 per month and stenographer $100 per 
month. An attorney should be assigned to this definite work to 
solve the knotty legal problems daily presented and prosecute 
those who fail to pay. He should be a member of the staff of tho 
attorney general's office and have authority to bring «jivil action 
against those who fail to pay wages justly due, in the name of 
the state, upon complaint of the deputy state labor commissioner. 

SEMI-MONTHLY PAY DAY LAW 

This statute should be amended so as to include individual 
employers and railroad companies. 

Wages when due and not paid should run at the legal rate of 
interest as a penalty for non-payment. 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

There are thirty-eight private employment agencies in Colo- 
rado. The law states: *' Where a fee is charged for receiving or 
filing application for emplojanent, or for help, said fee shall in no 
case exceed the sum of one dollar ($1.00) for any person applying 
for work as a day laboret, mechanic, artisan or household or domes- 
tic servant. And in no case shall the fee charged exceed the sum 
of two dollars ($2.00) for professional positions." This leaves the 
fee that may be charged in occupations not named to private agree- 
ment, so that teachers, stenographers, clerks and professional . 
employes generally, may be forced to pay excessive fees for the 
services of an employment agent. The law should be amended 
to include all occupations without exception. The state license 
fee of a private employment agency should not be less than $100 
per year in cities like Denver and Pueblo. 

WOMAN'S EIGHT-HOUR LAW 

The department investigated 162 charges of violations of the 
woman's eight-hour law in Denver during the biennial term. A 
hundred more outside the state metropolis were handled by cor- 
respondence. 

The law should be amended so as to include occupations not 
now covered. The present statute is construed strictlv bv the 
courts and worker? in the establishments named are the only ones 

protected. 

The law should include stenographers and clerks, in fact all 
sorts of occupations followed by females with the exception of 
domestic servants in private homes. 
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This statute should declare that the presence of a woman in 
an establishment is prima facie evidence that she is working. 
There is no 'reason why employes of doctors, lawyers, banks and 
the like should be exempted from the operation of the law, yet 
such is the case under the present statute. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 

Detailed reports of the state free employment offices show 
double the work of preceding administrations. The number of 
jobs secured free of cost for workmen was 52,182, against 27,790 
in 1915-1916. Employers filed applications for 67,653 workers, as 
against 34,405 during the preceding two years. 

The state has five offices, two in Denver and one each in Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs and Grand Junction. No appropriation was 
made for the latter office, despite the splendid service rendered 
during the summer months. We do not feel that the existence of 
the United States Employment Service should be considered in 
dealing with these state bureaus. No one . in offijcial position 
knows just what is to be the future of the bureaus established 
by the government. The state should continue its appropriation, 
yes, even add to it, so that the offices will be fully manned and 
equipped in case the federal offices are abandoned or their sphere 
limited. 

We recommend the opening of state free employment offices 
at Sterling, Greeley, Lamar and Trinidad during seven months of 
each year. The Grand Junction office was maintained by funds 
taken from the incidental expenses of the secretary of state's 
appropriation. 

STRIKE SETTLEMENTS 

The department was called upon to settle a number of 
strikes during the biennial term. In only a few instances 
did we fail to bring the contending parties together on a basis 
satisfactory to both sides. We worked with the state industrial 
commission in adjusting several controversies involving large 

numbers of men. 

The bureau was involved in the settlement of the strike of 
employes at the packing plants, teamsters, bill posters, tailors, drug 
store employes and a large number of controversies throughout the 
mining sections of the state. 

The time and expense funds of factory inspectors were used 
in bringing about harmonious relations between employers and 
employes, but we felt that the unusual economic and labor con- 
ditions brought on by the rapid changes due to the war justified 
the service rendered. 
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SECTION I 



Factory Inspection 



FACTORY INSPECTION 



THE ENFORCEMENT oi" this law has been of material aid in 
reducing the number of industrial accidents, and while the 
general attitude ot* the employers of the state was very an- 
tagonistic when the law was first adopted, there has been a com- 
plete change and they are enthusiastic in support of the depart- 
ment at the present time. 

The law, in many respects, is a good one, but far from ideal. 
The most serious defect that can be found is the lack of a require- 
ment for standardization of the work. 

It gives inspectors the power to determine the necessity and 
design for safety devices, and each inspector naturally has ideas 
that are a little different from those of their predecessors in 
office. 

One inspector will issue an order to guard a certain piece of 
machinery and suggest a method. The employer complies. Later, 
or during another administration, another inspector will order a 
different kind of guard and the employer is required to stand the 
additional expense of changes. The adoption of a standard safety 
code would eliminate this condition. . 

Guards should be made to work automatically, if possible. 
They should also be made as near ''fool proof" as possible. 
There are three distinct classes of inspectors in the state today 
who issue orders for the installation of safety guards The state 
factory inspectors, representing this department; inspectors rep- 
resenting industrial insurance companies, and safety engineers 
employed by the larger industrial concerns. 

The state factory inspectors, as is required by law, look at 
safety devices strictly from the point of safety to the workmen 
operating the various machines. 

The compensation insurance inspectors are interested in a 
reduction of the risk and expense to the companies they rep- 
I'esent. ' 

The safety engineers are interested in reducing the risk and 
also the cost to their employers. 

While the dilference in views is slight, it still is sufficient to 
cause a certain amount of friction and can only be eliminated by 
the adoption of a ''standard safety code." 

Meetings should be held annually and attended by all per- 
sons interested in safety devices, they in turn to make recom- 
mendations for improvements in the safety code. This would 
result in all institutions securing the benefit of practical sugges- 
tions offered by these inspectors and would eliminate confusion 
in the nature of orders issued. 

The recommendations made in this report have been sub- 
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mitted to representatives of various industrial concerns, and of 
industrial insurance companies, and they are a result of a com- 
bination of their ideas with those of the department inspectors. 

An attempt was made at a meeting called by the State Labor 
Department and held in the State Capitol building in December, 
1917, to secure the co-operation of these inspectors to standardize 
the work. Tlie insurance companies represented were of the 
opinion that it would not prove beneficial to them unless it was 
required by law, as industrial concerns, which they had insured, 
would think that they were using the state department to save 
themselves money through a reduction of the risk. 

We are convinced that this provision should be made manda- 
tory and that recommendations made by other than department 
inspectors should be transmitted, accompanied by a copy of the 
same, through the State Inspection Department, in order that a 
uniform order may be issued and that all may be based upon the 
same standard. 

Inspectors, regardless of who they represent, are very much 
in favor of this plan as they hear the just complaints of em- 
ployers, a result of lack of standardization. The additional cost 
of the adoption of this plan would not be material and the grati- 
tude of all parties affected w^ould be extended to the persons 
responsible for the needed relief. 

SAFETY 

The most frequent order issued by the department has been 
for guards for emery wheels, this being due to the increase in the 
number of wheels used as a result of the phenomenal expansion in 
the automobile industry, where necessity for grinding is great. 

We are inclined to differ to an extent with the apparent 
established precedent as it affects the method for guarding these 
wheels. The custom of even large machinery manufacturing con- 
cerns has been to construct round guards; to quote a letter 
received from one eastern concern, who specializes in guards, **It 
is our aim to construct guards so that they will take up as little 
room and be as presentable as is possible." 

The round guards in use are constructed to parallel the 
diameter of the wheels, with one side left open for grinding pur- 
poses. 

These wheels usually make from 2,000 to 3,500 revolutions 
per minute and create great danger to the operator because the 
guard tends to guide a broken piece of the wheel to the opening: 
left for grinding, and the tool rest, which is erected in front of 
the wheel, causes a continuation of its direction to the operator. 

Square, or right angle guards, will eliminate this condition ; 
the angles causing a deflection of broken pieces and consequent 
protection to the operator. Tool rests should always be set as 
close as possible, without touching, to the wheel, as this elim- 
inates the danger of pinching the wheel with the tools being 
ground, using the rest as a lever base. 
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Emery wheels axe not exactly the same thickness at all points 
and should therefore be properly packed (using felt or blotter 
paper) between the wheel and the flanges holding it in position. 
Bearings should be kept well oiled, as a heated bearing will likely 
crack the wheel. The tool rest should be as near the center of 
the wheel as is possible. Materials used for making guards should 
not be less than one-fourth inch thick and should be a good qual- 
ity of iron, most certainly not cast iron. 

A small per cent of the grinding done will not permit of 
guards. In cases of this kind other than wire set wheels should 
be prohibited. 

GEARS 

The most frequent orders for guarding gears have applied to 
lathes. The end gears should be covered with a guard that oper- 
ates on hinges on one side and closes with a latch on the other, 
as these guards, when fastened with set screws, are taken off 
when a change of gears or repairs becomes necessary and are very 
frequently not returned to their proper position until ordered by 
an inspector. 

The hinged guard would be in the way except when in its 
proper position and would therefore afford' automatic protection. 

Guards for center gears should be of the strap iron type and 
hinged so as to be readily accessible when oiling or repairs are 
necessary. They would then automatically return to their proper 
position. 

DRILL PRESSES 

The most frequent orders issued for guarding these machines 
have applied to belts, and these guards, when possible, should be 
hinged on the floor to insure their use when the machine is 
operated, but to make it easy of access when belt shifting, oiling 
or repairs are required. Other orders have been issued to counter- 
sink set screws used to hold drills in socket. 

Late type of drill presses have safety drill sockets, cone pul- 
ley belt shifters have also recently appeared on the market; both 
are to be desired from a point of safety and a saving of time, but 
very few are in operation in this state to date. 

The very latest type of lathes and drill presses obtainable 
are operated with an individual motor, having no belts and all 
gears are enclosed. The cost of these machines will prevent them 
being used universally. The industry will no doubt drift to the 
use of the individual motor machines in time, and it will probably 
occur sooner in shops that only use their machines iat intervals. 

In cases of this kind it will prove more economical, expense 
only applying to the period of actual operation, than is the sys- 
tem of overhead shafting which must be supplied with sufficient 
power to operate all machines during the entire working period, 
whether they are being used or not. 
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SPROCKETS 

Numerous orders have been issued for protection from sprock- 
ets, the danger being ever present and especially so where the speed 
is very great ; the only practical method known to adequately pro- 
tect them is to make the housing complete with sheet metal or with 
wire cloth of one-fourth inch mesh, or less ; if the mesh is larger, the 
housing should not come closer than five inches to the wheel or 
the chain. 

CIRCULAR SAWS 

Circular saws for either cross-cut or ripping purposes should 
always be guarded and the guards should be constructed so that 
they not only protect the operator from being cut with the saw, 
but they should also prevent the board, that is being cut, from 
kicking backwards. 

This can very readily be accomplished by constructing a guard 
with teeth on the under side, the guard operating up and down 
by means of a hinge which moves away from the operator. 

SET SCREWS 

Exposed set screws on revolving shafting have caused num- 
erous orders to be ii^sued. They are found to be exceptionally 
dangerous and the most practical suggestion for eliminating the 
danger is to replace them with countersunk set sorews. 

JOINTERS 

Quite a few orders have been issued to guard jointers and the 
most practical protection known is a stiff piece of sheet metal 
which covers the entire head or knife of the machine. It should 
be circular-shaped so that it will fit directly over the knife, and 
should be adjustable so that any thickness of board will readily 
pass" under it and that its weight will automatically return the 
guard to its original position. This style of guard assures absolute 
protection. 

A new style of head is being made which eliminates the greater 
portion of the danger. However, the majority of those in use in 
the state are of the old style, and the protection described will 
eliminate the danger. 

SHAPER 

This machine is one of the most difficult to protect so as to 
entirely eliminate the danger. It is also near to, if not actually, 
impossible to establish a standard for guarding them, as the knives 
are of different shapes and the guard that will protect the work- 
men with one set in use, will not afford protection in other eases. 
However, individual designs will reduce the danger to a minimum. 

BAND SAW. 

Orders issued for guarding band saws have included strap iron 
bands around the diameter of the saw at the top and bottom; 
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doors should be placed parallel to the sides of the wheels the saw 
turns on, so that they are thoroughly protected and access can be 
readily had to them for changing. 

MACHINE SHOPS 

Overhead runways should always be constructed with tight 
floors, toe boards and guard rails to prevent falling or the dropping 
of tools on the workmen below. 

When it is necessary to use ladders to repair or oil machinery, 
they should have sharp steel points on the bottom to prevent slipping 
on the floor, which is usually greasy. However, the use of ladders 
around moving machinery should be discouraged to every extent 
possible and oil and repairs provided when the machinery is not in 
motion. 

The machinery enumerated above is of the more common var- 
iety and is found in all machine shops or planing mills of any size. 

Standard rules could and should be established covering 
guards for them, and circulars issued which would give a descrip- 
tion in detail. This arrangement would make it easier for the 
owners of an establishment, as they would then know iust what was 
required for the guarding of machines and that the protection 
described would be permanent. 

HOTELS AND THEATRES 

The owners of these establishments display a desire to comply 
with all safety orders issued. 

The more frequent orders affect the exits, fire escapes, exit 
red lights and rails on stairs. This work is very important as it 
has to do with the safety of thousands of our citizens and would 
frequently be neglected through lack of knowledge of requirements 
if a check was not made on them at regular intervals. 

BUILDING STRUCTURAL SAFETY 

This class of inspection has been sadly neglected in the past 
as adequate facilities have not been provided to care for the work, 

The best possible way to secure the co-operation of the citizens 
of the state in protecting the lives of others is for the state to pro- 
vide adequate protection for its own institutions. 

This protection should also include all buildings where the 
public congregate. 

Numerous requests were received by various state departments 
during the past two years for inspections of buildings in all parts 
of the state ; a large number of them were finally referred to this 
bureau, where they properly belonged, and we assumed authority 
under the general safety provision of the Factory Inspection law. 

The major portion of these requests were for special inspec- 
tions of school buildings and affected the safety of hundreds of 
children. 
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We received a request from the Superintendent of Schools of 
Boulder County to make an investigation of the school building 
at Lafayette, and after a careful examination we decided to order 
immediate repairs or that the school building be vacated. 

The latter recommendation was complied with and one season's 
use of the building was lost. The approximate cost of the building 
when new was $37,500, and during 1918, $15,000, was voted to 
properly repair the same. There were about 500 children attending 
this school. 

We found the walls and foundation of the building in very 
bad condition. Some of the people in that locality contended that 
it was caused by mining the coal from under the building. It is 
possible that a per cent, of the damage was caused in that way, 
but it is certain that a much larger per cent., if not all of the 
damage, was caused by inadequate construction. Floor joists in the 
building were entirely too light for the load they had to carry. 

We were requested to inspect the school buildings at Arvada 
and found the high school constructed with timbers too small to 
sustain the load imposed upon them. While the building, at that 
time, was not considered to be in a dangerous condition, it can be 
safely estimated that its life is reduced 25% to 33V^% on account 
of a lack of materials of suflScient strength. An estimate on the 
cost of this building is from $25,000 to $30,000. 

The same condition prevailed on the school building at Baxtun, 
but not to so great an extent. 

At Genoa was found a school building that had been erected 
for eight years, cost $6,000, and the best recommendation that we 
could make would enable them to save only $1,000 from the original 
investment. The damage in this case was caused exclusively by 
inadequate materials. 

Inspections were made on the Brighton schools and resulted in 
orders for additional exits and fire protection. 

There was some question in the minds of the School Board at 
Peetz as to the construction of a new building in their city and 
the matter was referred to this department. An examination of 
the design proved that the construction was in excess of standard 
requirements and we were able to assure the members of the board 
to that effect. 

Special inspection was made on all school buildings in Rocky 
Ford and orders were issued having to do with safety, sanitary, 
ventilating and lighting conditions. A controversy arose in this 
district about the location of a new school building and upon inves- 
tigation we found it to be the result of factional differences, and 
the authorities were advised that we would hold them responsible 
for the safety and s&nitary condition of the building, to the extent 
that its use would be prohibited if it did not comply with the 
established standard. 

A school building in Sugar City was found to be in exception- 
ally bad condition and orders were issued to properly repair or to 
discontinue the use of the same. 
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Another request was made for investigation of the school build- 
ing at Granada. The damage was not so great in this case, as the 
School Board was busy in an attempt to remedy the defects before 
they became serious, but it proved to be the sam eold story of 
inadequate material. 

Quite a number of special inspections were made of privately 
owned commercial buildings and it was usually a lack of materials 
of sufScient strength or leaks to roofs that caused the damage. 
The experience gained through this work causes us to issue the 
following : 

WARNING 

Unless some precautionary measure is provided, and regular 
inspection of public buildings required^ the state may expect at a 
future date to be sorry for injury to some of its children on account 
of the collapse of a school building. This condition does not obtain 
in a majority of these buildings, but is serious enough to demand 
immediate attention in localities where no local inspection is to be 
had, and it applies to private buildings as well as public. • 

The department should be enlarged in order to enable it to 
properly care for this class of work, and that this may be accom- 
plished, it would, in our opinion, be necessary to have the plans 
for all buildings over one story high, when intended for public 
use, submitted to the department for approval before bids are 
accepted on the same. In this way materials could be checked in 
a:ceord with recognized safety standards, before being erected, and 
thereby insure their ability to sustain the load required of them. 

It is also important, in our opinion, that all general contrac- 
tors and sub-contractors not already licensed, be required to secure 
a State Certificate, based upon the mechanical ability of the appli- 
cant. The proper operation of the law, as suggested, would elim- 
inate a condition that should not continue to exist. 

ELECTRICAL 

Electric wires in industrial institutions, where standard re- 
strictions are not enforced, are frequently exposed around over- 
head shafting or iron rails which are grounded. The insulation is 
damaged and danger from shock to repairmen and oilers is great. 
These wires should at all times be enclosed in conduit. 

Switch boxes should be covered and rubber mats or other 
insulating material should be placed on the floor for workmen to 
stand on when operating the switches. 

ELEVATORS 

Considerable attention has been given to this class of inspection 
and orders issued included guards around the shaft, automatic 
gates, covers over passenger elevators, bevel boards under floors and 
age of operators. 
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VENTILATION 

A standard should be established for this class of inspection 
and it should be based upon the warmth, humidity and amount of 
fresh air furnished, as well as the number of persons engaged in 
a room of a certain size, nature of occupation, etc. The proper 
application of this law will aid materially in the reduction of 
danger from the spread of disease. 

Metal pots, heated with gas, in printing establisl\merits ; vents 
for toilets in large industrial institutions; smelters, power houses, 
mattress factories, cigar factories, founderies, machine shops and 
garages have received the special attention of the department. 

SANITATION 

The provision in this law relating to individual towels should 
be made to apply to all classes of institutions except private homes. 
It should include a provision prohibiting the use of other than 
private drinking cups in any institution and instruct inspectors 
to require drinking fountains where practicable. These provisions 
will aid in eliminating the spread of contagious diseases. 

Numerous orders have been issued for the cleaning of sinks 
and toilets and the installation of new ones, also for cleaning in 
institutions that handle foodstuffs. 

The largest single improvement in this line in the state during 
the last two years has been provided by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company in its Pueblo steel plant, where $150,000 in new 
toilets and shower baths was expended. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Factory Inspection Department is charged with the en- 
forcement of all labor laws including inspection, the Woman's 
Eight-Hour law, Child Labor laws, in fact all laws over which the 
department has supervision, and the departments' work could be 
greatly enhanced if they were empowered to appoint $1.00 per 
year inspectors to assist in the work. This plan is operated success- 
fully in the game departments of various states, and we are con- 
vinced that the lives of our citizens are more important than are 
those of our wild game. 

The experience gained by the department in the last two years 
induces us to recommend the licensing of all contractors whose work 
affects the public safety. The license fee should be nominal, say 
$10.00 for examination and license for the first year and $5.00 
for a renewal. These licenses should be granted subject to a per- 
son's ability to perform the work in which he is engasred. 

Restrictions and license similar to the present State Plumbing 
law are recommended for journeymen engaged on work affecting 
the public safety, with a fee of $2.00 for examination and the 
first year's license, and $1.00 for renewal. 

The amount thus derived should be placed in a separate fund 
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to be expended for designing safety standards for the protection 
of both the workers and the general public. 

Tq demonstrate the necessity for this action we cite the auto- 
mobile industry. The recent remarkable expansion in this class of 
work has caused an oversupply of incompetent, so-called mechanics, 
and it is an impossibility for the average automobile owner to dis- 
tinguish between the competent and incompetent. They are only 
certain that the payment required for the work done will be deter- 
mined on the first-class working standard. 

These mechanics should be placed in classes so that the owner 
of a car is assured that his machine is put into condition to warrant 
payment of a certain sum for work performed. 

Scores of orders were issued for separate toilets for women, 
also seats for female workers in department stores, elevator pilots, 
etc. 

The tables printed on the pages following show in concise form 
the number of establishments visited and reported, the number of 
male employees and the high and low wages, as well as the number 
of female employees and their high and low wage and hours of 
labor : 
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MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 

DENVER 



INDUSTRIES 




Art Goods 5 7 

Auction Co 1 10 

Auto Accessories 43 97 

Auto Tires (Retail) 27 168 

Bicycles 8 13 

Candy Stores 17 123 

Clotliingr Stores 15 87 

Coal (Retail) 17 92 

Commission Mercjiants 14 43 

Corset Stores 1 

Oockery Stores 1 10 

Curio Stores 3 5 

Department Stores 8 1.030 

Drug Stores ." 71 267 

Dry Goods Stores 21 27 

Electrical Supplies 20 17 

Farm Implements 9 43 

Fuel and Feed 15 32 

Fish and Oysters 2 27 

5c-10c-25c Stores 7 19 

Florist 12 25 

Furs 7 9 

Furnishings (Gents') .... 16 143 

Furnishings (Ladies').. 36 71 

Furniture 30 87 

Gasoline and Oils 3 17 

Groceries 183 663 

Hardware 15 123 

Harness 13 13 

Hair Dres'g & Manicure 7 2 

Hat Stores 20 17 

Hides 2 8 

Jewelry 27 72 

Junk Dealers 7 17 

Leather (Novelties) 5 8 

Lime and Cement 5 12 

Lumber 7 223 

Mantel and Tile 2 17 

Meat Markets 53 205 

Mercantile (Gen. Mdse) 28 68 

Millinery 30 37 

Machinery (Retail) 5 321 

Optical Gk)ods 12 37 

Paints and Oils (Ret'l) 11 52 

Photo Supplies ^ 8 28 

Pianos 9 98 

Ribbon Stores 3 3 

Rubber Goods 7 35 

Schools 20 63 

School Supplies 17 8 

Seeds .: 3 9 

Sewing Machines 5 27 

Shoe Stores .• 27 64 

Stationery "9 125 

Tea,' Coffee,.and Spices.. 7 59 

Telephone Offices 4 321 

Transportat'n & Taxies 18 37 

Typewriters 2 8 

Yeast 1 9 
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MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

DENVER 



INDUSTRIE3S §|t 

-M 5 ft 

1^ 

Assayers 4 

Auto Agrcy. Ace. & Serv. 54 

Auto Radiators 6 

Auto Tires and Repairs 14 

Auto Tops 6 

Bakeries 9 

Bedding 4 

Blacksmith 8 

Boiler Works 3 

Pottery Works 6 

Boxes 5 

Brass Foundries 6 

Brick Makers 4 

Candies 15 

Car Wheels 2 

Carpenter Shops 11 

Carriages and Wagons.. 9 

Chemical Products 6 

Cleaners and Dyers 17 

Cold Storage 1 

Cracker Companies i 2 

Dairy 5 

Dressmaking 7 

Elevators 2 

Engraving 7 

Fire Clay Products 2 

Fixture Companies 3 

Flour Mills 4 

Foundry (Iron) 14 ., 

Fuse Companies 1 

Garments 15 

aioves 2 

Hats 5 

Harness 11 

Horse Shoers 9 

Ice Cream 1 

Iron Works 12 

Jewelry 17 

Leather Novelties 5 

Lithographs 3 

Machine Shops 37 

Mattresses 4 

Motor Cycle & Repairs.. 7 

Notions 2 

Novelty Works 7 

Optical G-oods 11 

Packing and Provisions 9 
Painting and Posting.... 27 

Pattern Works 7 

Pennants 5 

Pickles 1 

Pies .'. 2 

Planing Mills ...: 5 

Plumbing .., 17 

Power Plants 5 

Printing (Job) 51 

Railroad Shops 5 

Reduction Works 4 

Roofing 1 

Serums 1 

Sheet Metal Works 27 

Shoe Shops 43 

Signs 5 

Street Railways (Rep.) 1 

Tailors 83 

Taxidermists 3 

Telegraph 2 

Tents and Awnings 4 

Trunks 5 

Undertakers 11 

Welding 17 
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Art 35 37 $22 $14 10 54 

Auto Sales 5 43 35 12 9 9 

Auto Tires 33 48 28 15 9 9 

Bicycles 7 8 22 8 9 3 

Candy 12 5 22 9 9 16 

Carpets 5 14 23 149 2 

Cigars and Tobacco 21 23 16 12 10 17 

Clothing 102 249 33 11 10 34 

Coal Dealer 7 47 25 12 11 9 

Commission Merchant.... 12 27 25 12 10 5 

Crockery 5 11 16 10 9 2 

Court Houses 7 139 47 

Drugs 98 259 35 10 11 31 

Dry Goods 157 749 28 9 10 675 

Electric Supplies 12 12 22 18 10 7 

Farm Implements 5 18 35 18 9 7 

5c, 10c and 25c Stores.... 16 27 24 11 9 173 

Florists . 5 5 18 12 10 2 

Fruit Markets 8 5 17 10 10 3 

Fuel and Feed 35 93 27 15 12 18 

Furnishings, Gents' 5 17 24 8 10 3 

Furnishings. Ladies' 12 42 33 9 10 63 

Furniture 67 221 40 10 9 166 

Gasoline and Oils 17 19 35 15 9 7 

Groceries" 325 1,017 25 12 10 163 

Hardware 89 343 40 15 10 43 

Harness 17 78 28 15 9 9 

House Furnishings 3 13 23 16 10 5 

Jails 5 18 5 

Jewelry Stores 21 14 24 16 9 2 

Leather Novelties 7 13 23 14 9 17 

Livery and Taxi 12 68 25 12 11 10 

Lumber 43 121 22 14 9% 17 

Meats 123 308 24 12 10 17 

Millinery 17 5 27 17 9 78 

Musical Instruments 6 11 30 18 10 11 

Notions 23 18 22 14 9 37 

Opticians 7 11 35 20 9 5 

Paints 24 31 25 18 8 13 

Plumbing 27 43 33 18 8 7 

Poultry and Produce 17 83 23 14 9% 15 

Rubber Goods 13 41 21 15 10 11 

Schools 25 67 40 15 6 157 

Second-hand Stores 17 43 16 12 10 3 

Seeds 9 9 30 15 9 35 

Sewing Machines 5 9 23 14 9 5 

Shoes 34 107 30 10 10 16 

Stationery 37 84 17 15 9 103 

Storage and Transfer 4 16 20 13 10 2 

Tea and Coffee 5 11 20 16 10 12 

Telephone & Telegraph.. 28 142 35 5 11 310 

Theatres 31 93 28 5 8 48 

Typewriters 5 9 24 15 9 5 

Undertakers 8 27 25 15 9 2 
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Week 
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Washes 

Per 
Week j^ 



Alfalfa and Meal Mills.. B 55 

Aasayers 7 11 

Auto Agrcy, Ace. & Serv..l69 818 

Auto Tires and Repairs.. 23 49 

Bakeries 48 171 

Bedding 4 25 

Bicycles and Repairs 12 17 

Blacksmith 12 21 

Bottlingr Works 10 33 

Brick and Tile 7 509 

Candy and Ice Cream 16 93 

Canning Factory 11 374 

Carriages 3 29 

Cement Works 3 252 

Cigars : 5 21 

Clay and Gypsum 1 42 

Cleaners and Dyers 14 28 

Coal Mines 30 5,864 

Creameries 16 84 

Electrical Supplies 5 13 

Flour 18 218 

Foundry (Iron) 7 32 

B^rs 2 3 

Ice and Storage 8 55 

Jewelry 17 33 

Machine Shops 22 530 

Mattresses 3 29 

Metal Mines 16 1,335 

Motorcycles 3 7 

Newspapers 66 343 

Novelty Works 4 71 

Packing Houses 4 92 

Paints 2 2 

Pattern Works 11 15 

Photos 5 9 

Picture Frames 1 3 

Planing Mills 6 41 

Plumbing 5 23 

Power Plants 20 209 

Printing (Job) 16 148 

Railroad Shops 20 2,179 

Reduction Works 19 3,008 

Sheet Metal Works 5 14 

Shoe Shop 12 35 

Stone and Marble Works 5 63 

Sugar Factories 14 4,396 

Tailors 23 37 

Telephone & Telegraph.. 47 234 

Trunks 2 7 
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.C irj 

INDUSTRIES §5tl 

Alfalfa and Meal Mills.. 6 

Assayers 7 

Auto Agrcy, Ace. & Serv..l69 
Auto Tires and Repairs.. 23 

Bakeries 48 

Bedding: 4 

Bicycles and Repairs 12 

Blacksmith 12 

Bottling Works 10 

Brick and Tile 7 

Candy and Ice Cream 15 

Canning Factory 11 

Carriages 3 

Cement Works 3 

Cigars : 5 

Clay and Gypsum 1 

Cleaners and Dyers 14 

Coal Mines 30 

Creameries 16 

Electrical Supplies 5 

Flour 18 

Foundry (Iron) 7 

Furs 2 

Ice and Storage 8 

Jewelry 17 

Machine Shops 22 

Mattresses 3 

Metal Mines 16 

Motorcycles 3 

Newspapers 66 

Novelty Works 4 

Packing Houses 4 

Paints 2 

Pattern Works 11 

Photos , 5 

Picture Frames ..'. 1 

Planing Mills 6 

Plumbing 5 

Power Plants 20 

Printing (Job) 15 

Railroad Shops 20 

Reduction Works 19 

Sheet Metal Works 5' 

Shoe Shop 12 

Stone and Marble Works 5 

Sugar Factories 14 

Tailors 23 

Telephone & Telegraph.. 47 
Trunks 2 
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11 
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49 
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25 
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55 
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41 

23 
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3,008 

14 

35 

53 

4,396 
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234 
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$30 $15 

18 9 

50 5 

35 10 

42 6 

32 15 

17 10 
27 18 

26 14 
40 15 
35 5 
15 12 

33 9 
25 -12 
25 15 
30. 19 
30 7 
50 15 
35 10 
85 12 
30 10 
30 7 
25 12 

27 14 
25 15 
35 7 

21 10 
40 7 
15 10 
60 7 
24 16 
60 9 

18 15 
35 16 
18 10 

28 16 
27 15 
30 13 
30 18 
35 7 
35 7 
50 18 
30 20 
30 8 
27 10 
40 18 
23 14 
35 5 

22 12 
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8 3 12 5 

9 :: 
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8 3 15 10 

9 * 41 14 6 
9 4 14 10 
9 5 12 8 
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9 4 16 10 
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9 3 16 12 

8 4 17 13 

9 8 16 8 

8 2 15 12 
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8 50 15 6 

9 4 16 12 
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HOTELS, LAUNDRIES AND RESTAURANTS 

Wage^ _ Wage =5 

i ^ 8 Per 3 Per 

l„| S Week ^« Week ^ 

^i^ -s^ I ^ I fig !» s? § fi-s "S5 

DE3NVDR . 

Hotels 17 21 $60 $6 10 130 $27 $8 8 8 12 

Laundries 39 587 43 7 9 1,213 25 4 8 25 2 

Restaurants 28 194 42 7 10 259 30 6 8 3 4 

STATE 

Hotels 339 1,081 35 7 10 799 25 4 8 287 18 

Laundries 45 225 35 7 9. 534 20 5 8 16 11 

Restaurants 194 628 27 7 10 445 18 5 8 14 30 
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HOTELS, LAUNDRIES AND RESTAURANTS 



m 



Wage? Wages 



i e Per 8 Per 

»,| S Week ,Si Week ^ 

"tf ^3 w ,3 K feS W h3 W So So 

DE3NVDR . 

Hotels 17 21 $50 $6 10 130 $27 $8 8 8 12 

Laundries 39 587 43 7 9 1,213 25 4 8 26 2 

Restaurants 28 194 42 7 10 259 30 6 8 3 4 

STATE 

Hotels 339 1,081 36 7 10 799 26 4 8 287 18 

Laundries 45 225 35 7 9. 634 20 5 8 16 11 

Restaurants 194 628 27 7 10 445 18 5 8 14 30 



SECTION II 



Ckild Labor 



CHILD LABOR 



THE CHILD LABOR LAW is one of the most important over 
whicH the department has supervision. The section of the law 

which it is diflScult to secure compliance with is that part 
which pertains to farm labor. Having this in mind, a special sur- 
vey was made of the conditions prevailing in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

A resume of the experience of Weld County officials is given 
and it is not different from that of officials in other sugar beet 
growing counties, except that we are convinced that more time has 
been devoted to a solution of the problem by Weld County officials 
than by the authorities of other agricultural counties of the state. 

The report of the Denver School attendance department is 
also appended in order that the effect of the war's demand and 
the higher wages paid may be noted as it affects the working permits 
issued. 

INSPECTOR MITCHELL'S INVESTIGATION 

The facts hereinafter disclosed by an investigation by J. H. 
Mitchell, Deputy Factory Inspector, in the fall of 1917, is sufficient 
cause for a definite statement that the laws have been complied with 
during the past two years better than for any season in the. history 
of the sugar beet industry. This record has been made notwith- 
standing the fact that labor of all kinds has been more difficult to 
obtain than it has ever been in the state's history. 

The school attendance records are much better in some districts 
than in others. It was found that some of the school authorities 
have had to overcome many difficulties. A thorough investigation 
shows that the majority of school officers are sincere in their efforts 
on behalf of the children, and that they are only prevented from 
enforcing the school attendance laws for one of two reasons : 

First : The lack of truant officers with the proper inclination. 

Second: Environment. 

In explanation of the first cause it may be stated that in most 
of these districts the influence of the industry is marked; in fact, in 
some cases the members of the school boards who employ the truant 
officers are themselves engaged in the cultivation ' of beets and 
employment of child labor. Truant officers selected under these con- 
ditions could not be expected to enforce the law in opposition to 
the power that appoints them. 

The second cause is a case of distinction without a difference. 
Th# two causes were separated because under the second should be 
classified the school boards that are composed of business men of 
the community who depend largely upon the employers of child 
labor for their trade and are, as a result, very susceptible to their 
influence. 
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The fact that proves conclusively that the farm owners do not 
believe in keeping the children out of school, is that they force their 
own children to attend, and the difficulties experienced usually 
affect the Gterman-Bussians, who contract with the owner of the 
land to perform all the labor for the season on a growing crop 
of sugar beets at a stated price per acre. 

Very little difficulty is experienced .with Americans regarding 
their children attending school. Quite frequently it will be found 
to be the case that from a point of need for financial aid those who 
insist on their children *s regular attendance in school are in greater 
need of the children's help than are those who use every argument 
and cunning at their command to prevent their children from 
attending. 

The principal obstacles to overcome in securing an enforcement 
of the attendance laws are : 

1. The lack of inclination on the part of local school directors 
to enforce the law. 

2. When the school authorities insist on the children attend- 
ing, parents will remove them to another district which is not under 
the control of officials who insist upon school attendance. 

Parents who require children to do contract work in the beet 
fields have very peculiar ideas, when measured by the American 
standard, with reference to the necessity for an education for their 
children. They contend that there is no need for educating the 
girls, as their only mission in life is work and to rear children, and 
that it is more important for the boys to work than it is to secure 
an education. 

A case in point is that of the father of a young girl who was 
approached by a school official, who urged that the girl be sent to 
school. The father was eventually forced to comply, but objected 
to doing so very strenuously, and said that there was no need of it, 
and that it would cost him at least $1,000 per year in loss of her 
labor if she attended school. 

Another case investigated is that of a boy 14 years of age. He 
was attending school and had a diseased ear. In questioning the 
father, it was learned that the ear had been diseased since he was 
2 years old, and asked why he didn't have it treated, he said it 
would cost too much. When asked what they intended doing with 
their money, he said they intended to buy a farm ; that they had 
some money, but not quite enough to buy a farm and pay for it. 

An operation at this time, it was learned from an ear special- 
ist, would be a major or serious one, but proper care at the right 
time would have eliminated the trouble very easily. 

This and numerous other cases not so serious, demonstrate the 
need of compulsory physical examination in the school that is more 
thorough than the present system. It is difficult to conceive rf a 
more systematic method of securing this attention than through the 
public school system adopting a plan for compulsory examination 
of children's physical condition at regular intervals and securing 
a strict enforcement of its requirements. 
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Of the plans in operation in the beet-growing sections for secur- 
ing the children's attendance in school, the one adopted by the 
school authorities of Greeley, which is heartily supported by the 
county and juvenile courts, appears to be the most thorough. It is 
apparent that the authorities of that section are devoting mope timie 
to this subject and along more systematic lines than are the juvenile 
authorities in other agricultural sections of the state. * 

A summed school term for children working in the cultivation 
of beets was held in Greeley the past season, and automobiles were 
used to take the children to and from school. 

In Sterling a six-day-a-week school was conducted in order to 
liberate the high school children at an earlier period so they may 
be available to help do farm work. 

In a number of different localities the question of a continuous 
school, with a stated vacation period, is being considered and ap- 
pears to meet with considerable favor among school officials. The 
proposed plan is to hold school continuously, with a certain number 
of days allowed in the year for vacation. The guardian of the 
pupil may select the period of vacation for the child, but it must 
attend school a certain number of days out of the year, and each 
term of iattendance must be for a minimum number of days. - 

This plan appears to be the most practical one and may well 
be adopted by the school authorities in the rural districts in other 
parts of the state and tested for a year, at least, in order to deter- 
mine the general results. ..Future action could be based on this 
practical experience. 

A large number of the public school officials interviewed were y 
very decided in their opinion that the officials of other schools inter- 
fered materially with the enforcement of the school attendance 
laws by the issuance of permits when they should not be granted, 
and it was their opinion that no two or more persons in the same 
district should have authority to issue permits for absence from 
school. 

Better results than those accomplished cannot be expected ex- 
cept that additional inspectors are provided for the department, 
and even that would not be of material advantage except that they 
be provided with sufficient filnds for expense to enable them to 
give their individual attention to the work. 

This cannot be accomplished on a $50 per month allowance. 
Board and lodging cannot be secured at commercial hotels for less 
than $3.00 per day (and this amount is steadily advancing), and, 
of course, railroad expense is regulated by the distance it is neces- 
sary to travel. 

If rural districts are visited, which is essential to a strict en- 
forcement of the law, a machine is necessary at times and they 
cannot be had for less than $10.00 per day. 
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SOME STARTLING FIGURES 

The following data is from a bulletin entitled **Th.e Farm 
and the School/' compiled by the Juvenile Department of the 
Weld County Court, and issued in September, 1918, by the Exten- 
sion Department of the Colorado State Teachers' College 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Percentage of 
Nationality Retardation 

Mexican 66.67 

Russian 49.19 

Belgian 47.06 

Bohemian 44.44 

Foreign '. 39.17 

German 36.05 

Austrian 34.15 

None 32.56 

Japanese 31.82 " 

Negro 29.08 

Norwegian. . . 27.27 

French 26.32 

Poles 25.00 

Italians 22.62 

Dutch 21.74 

Irish 20.83 . 

Danes 20.59 

Native. 19.09 

English 18.97 

Mixed 16.91 

Scotch : 16.67 

Canadian 15.38 

Swiss 12.50 

Swedes. 12.12 

''Note: The Mexicans here considered do not include those 
whose parents were born in the United States. 

*'It is of interest to know that there are no retarded Japanese 
children under fourteen years of age. All those who are retarded 
are so, at least partially, because of late entrance. 

**This table discloses that it is erroneous to include all chil- 
dren of foreign born parents among those who increase the pro- 
portion of retarded children in the schools. Except the Mexicans, 
the Russians show the largest retardation. They comprise 1,484 
out of a total of 3,638 children of alien parents. The remaining 
children are divided among so many nationalities, leaving so few 
in each, that the percentage given for any one of them is not 
based upon a sufficient aggregate to be at all persuasive. 

**The Russian retardation is 49.19 per cent as against 19.09 
per cent native. In round numbers, nearly one-half of tlie Rus- 
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siau children are retarded, while less than one-fifth of l^e native 
children are. 

**Out of 9,693. children tabulated, 1,484, or 15.31 per cent, 
are Bussian, and, out of 2,438 retarded pupils, 730, or 29.94 per 
cent, are Bussian. The mere statement of these figures is sufEi- 
cient indication that one of the greatest, if not the greatest, prob- 
lem of retardation is found among the Russian school population. 

comparative percentage table 
(nationality) 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 
centages centages centages centages 
l?otal Native Foreign Bussian 

**Per cent of total retarded 
pupils irregular in attend- 
ance ; i. e., they who attend 
less than 75 per cent of 
the time 67.9 51.0 85.4 92.5 

*'Per cent of total retarded 
pupils to whose retarda- 
tion outside occupation 
contributes 55.7 30.9 80.7 90.7 

**Per cent of irregular at- 
tendance class to whose 
retardation outside occupa- 
tion contributes 82.1 60.7 94.5 98.0 

**Per cent of total retarded 
pupils to whose retarda- 
tion farm work contributes 53.9 28.5 79.5 90.2 

**Per cent of irregular at- 
tendance class to whose 
retardation farm work con- 
tributes 79.5 55.9 93.1 97.5 

**1. The greatest retardation exists in the rural irrigated 
districts of Weld County. 

**2. The greatest retardation exists among the foreign popu- 
lations, and particularly among the Bussians. 

"3. The greatest single causation of retardation among chil- 
dren of all nationalitieiS is irregular attendance. 

*'4. The greatest causation of irregular attendance among 
children of all nationalities is the withdrawal of children to work 
upon the farm, and this accounts for practically all of the avoid- 
able retardation among children of Bussian parentage. 

**5, The first task before the officers entrusted with the en- 
forcement of the compulsory education laws is to compel the 
attendance in school of children withdrawn to the fields, in such 
a way that it will work the least hardship upon the children 
themselves or their parents, and least interfere with the agricul- 
tural needs of the county. 
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'^Not only has there been little demand, but in many places 
there has been effective though subtle opposition. Let us imagine 
a case, not so far-fetched as may be thought. Suppose that the 
school board of Fair Valley District is composed of three farmers, 
each having a Russian family on his place. And suppose, further, 
that the truant officer (if by any happy accident there is one) is 
also a farmer with a Russian family on his farm. Each Russian 
family has its usual brood of kinder rising like stairs from Con- 
rad, the six-months-old baby, to Katie, the sixteen-year-old girl. 
It is late in October and a heavy frost is expected at any time. 
The potatoes are in the ground. If they are not dug immediately, 
they are liable to be lost. Perhaps help is scarce. The Russian 
children make excellent potato pickers. 

**Are the members of the school board likely to compel these 
children to attend school at the cost of their potato cropf Is it 
probable that the truant officer will enforce the law and lose his 
crop, his job and the friendship of his neighbors as wellf Will 
the little girl teacher employed by the school board, rooming with 
its president, desirous of renewing her contract, insist that the 
Russian children be permitted to go to school V 

**The questions answer themselves. These people do not 
want the law enforced, whatever they may assert to the contrary. 
Men who keep their own children from school to harvest their 
crops will not Qompel other people 's children to attend. 

** After all, are the members of the school board so much to 
be censured? Is there any logical reason why young people 
should not assist in the agricultural and industrial pursuits of the 
community so long as their labor is not exploited or their bodies 
injured ? Should not the father have the assistance of his son in 
the busy seasons of the year, to plant his crop or harvest it? 
Should not the mother receive the help of her daughter when the 
threshers come and there is a score of extra men to cook and wash 
dishes for? 

**The boy who can drive a four-horse team dragging seventy 
hundred weight of beets over the dump is an asset to the com- 
munity. He is adding to the wealth of the country. To drive a 
team well is just as necessary to his proper education as it is to 
sit in the school room trying to comprehend an incomprehensible 
interpretation of 'An Ode to a Skylark.' 

''This hypothetical case suggests the remedies we desire to 
offer. They are three. The first one is a campaign of education. 

"The second one- is a centralized school control. 

' ' The third remedy is the adaptation of school session to the 
industrial needs of the community. 

*'The school board should choose for school sessions those 
portions of the calendar year which are best suited to the eco- 
nomic needs of the majority of the people of its district; and, if 
an appreciable minority exists which is not well served by this 
readjustment of sessions, such extended terms or extra assistance 
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• 

during regular terms should be provided as will be sufficient to 
guarantee that every normal child will make at least one grade 
during each school year.'* 

CHILD LABOR IN DENVER 

Reports on file in this office show that during the school year 
1916-17, 657 permits were issued to children of school age in Denver. 

During the school year 1917-18 this number increased to 836. 
This increase of 179 permits is no doubt due principally to the in- 
creased cost of living. It may be that the high and tempting wages 
paid to very young children has been a contributing factor, but the 
one prime necessity of increasing the family income to meet the 
growing family expense forced many parents to seek permits allow- 
ing children to work. 

The activities of the school attendance officer connected with 
the Denver public schools, will be seen by the following compilation : 

Number of permits to working children 836 

Number of denials of permits 125 

Number of permits investigated 1,083 

Number of special permits given for vacation, sickness in the 

hortie and other emergencies 122 

Following is an analysis by grade and vge of the permits 
granted : 

Number of permits issued to children 14 vears of age : 

Boys : 1 275 

Girls 140 

Number of permits issued to children 15 years of age. 

Boys : 262 

Girls 159 

Finished 8th grade 291 

Finished 7th grade - 230 

P^inished 6th grade .' 185 

Below 6th grade 129 

The constant aim has been to raise the educational standard 
of Denver's working children, thus increasing their efficiency and 
value as future citizens. A few employers engage only children 
holding e'ghth grade certificates. 

Permits are granted to children who have not completed the 
fifth grade only upon the united judgment of the principal, attend- 
ance officer and siipervisor of the Attendance Department, for 
exceptional reasons. 

AN APPROXIMATE VOCATIONAL RECORD OP PERMIT PT^PII.S 

Department stores (cash girls, hoppers and wrappers) 332 

Trades (mechnnics, plumbers, cigar makers, printers, milliners, 

candv makers and bakers) 136 

Office and errand boys 228 

Laundries 26 
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Factories (macaroni, cracker, pickle, box) 61 

Housework 10 

Miscellaneous (automobile shops, packing companies and rail- 
road shops) 43 

This year, for the first time, boys have been permitted to do 
messenger service. Those thus working are required to spend two 
hours each day in the Opportunity School maintained by the Denver 
Public Schools. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Frequent attempts were made during the early part of the 
biennial period to secure the consent of the department for an 
abrogation of the Child Labor Law, using as an argument, the 
shortage of labor and the excessive demands as a result of the war. 

In some cases industrial concerns contended that it was neces- 
sary if they were able to complete existing government contracts 
on war materials. 

First, it would be a representative of an industrial concern, 
and then some school official who was acting in favor of his constit- 
uents in agricultural districts. 

The department has persistently contended that there was no 
demand sufficient to warrant other than a strict enforcement of the 
law as drawn in the statutes, and if there be fault to find it was 
in the fact that the law was not'^s strong as it should be. 

The Federal Government, from President Wilson down, has 
been very decided in its opinion that present laws for the protection 
of children should be strengthened, and they have not hesitated to 
say that abrogation of humanitarian laws was not necessary as a 
war measure. 

The enforcement of the Child Labor Law is much more difficult 
in the agricultural than in the commercial industries of the state. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that the commercial industries are 
more easy of access. 

School authorities have been of material aid to the department 
in the enforcement of the law, and the suggestions that have fre- 
quently been made for centralized control of school affairs is, in 
our opinion, a good one. 

Quite frequently it will be found that school officials are not 
inclined to enforce the attendance laws, and there is reason for 
their assuming this attitude, as several have lost their positions as 
a result of their activity in favor of school attendance. 

If the State Suerintendent of Public Instruction, the County 
Superintendent of Schools and the local school board were held 
equally liable for school attendance, then we could expect a better 
enforcement of the law and consequent aid to this department in 
enforcement of the Child Labor Law. 

The present Child Labor Law permits children under 14 years 
of age to work eight hours a day in any fruit orchard, garden, field 
or farm, if they possess a permit for absence from school from the 
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attendance oflScer or superintendent of any public or parochial 
school. 

The same law prohibits children under 14 years of age work- 
ing in other industries, and permits those between 14 and 16 to 
work under the same restrictions as are provided for children under 
14 in fruit orchards, garden, field or farm. All children under 16 
are prohibited from operating power machinery. 

It is readily seen that the attitude of school officers materially 
affects the work of our department through their power to issue 
working permits during the regular session of school. 

The superintendent of the public schools is held responsible 
for attendance in his district, and it would appear as reasonable 
that he at least should be authorized to approve any permission 
that is granted for the children to be absent from school. 

The state law as it applies to farm labor is the most difficult 
to enforce, and while statistics prove that there has been an improve- 
ment in attendance, it does not prove that violations do not occur ; 
on the contrary, strict enforcement cannot be secured with the 
resources at present commanded by the department. 

Experience has demonstrated the fact that school terms are 
not arranged as they should be in some districts, but so long as 
there is no determined effort made to secure law enforcement, the 
citizens of these different localities will not devote their time to 
elimination of the difficulties. 

Some people contend that the present state child labor laws 
are not what they should be. That is no doubt true, but the un- 
desirable features of the law would be eliminated and desirable 
provisions would be attached in short order if the department were 
furnished sufficient help and funds to force a strict compliance 
with the present law. 



SECTION III 



General Work 



OOLLEOTION OF WAGE CLAIMS 



ONE OF THE MOST important and far-reaching functions of 
the State Labor Department is the collection of wage claims. 
In connection with this work the department from the very- 
first has pursued a vigorous policy. This has resulted in the col- 
lection of by far the largest amount of money in the history of the 
bureau and also in spreading the news to the most remote parts of 
the state that this department will use every honorable method to 
collect for laborers money due them, no matter how small the 
amount. 

It will be difficult, if not impossible^ to convey to the public 
mind within the limited space alloted here, a proper conception of 
the detail and labor that falls to the employees handling this part of 
the office work. 

Claims for unpaid wages come from citizens in all walks of life 
— ^men and women, white and black, native and foreigner, married 
and single, old and young. They come from all parts of the state 
— ^in person, by letter, over the phone, and through neighbors or 
friends who know all the circumstances and who wish to assist the 
debtor. 

By referring to the total number of claims handled during the 
biennial period covering 21 months it will be seen that the total 
reaches 2,765, and the amount collected, $52,231.30. This is at the 
rate of 121% a month, and at the rate, of 5 claims a day for each 
working day. The table shows that during the preceding period 
of 21 months the number of claims handled reached only 1,859 — 
88% a month and at the rate of 3% a day for each of the working 
days. 

To handle this enormous number of claims properly and expe- 
ditiously has at times requifed the personal attention of five clerks 
-^-the whole office force to wait on those persons who came person- 
ally to the department in order to explain the details surrounding 
their particular case. 

The Humanitarian Side 

Here the sorrows, the miseries and the hardships that go with 
toil are poured into the ears of attentive employees. The unschooled 
and unlettered are the most frequent victims of the chicanery of 
some designing and dishonest employers. 

No matter how many persons are depending upon the'^vages 
of the husband and father, and no matter how far-reaching the 
misery engendered by failure to pay wages justly earned — this does 
not move some employers. But so soon as it is found that a strong 
State Department has taken up the claim of the worker and intends 
to see that he gets his money promptly, then in most cases the 
employer relents and satisfies the claim in full. 
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In this connection it may well be stated that there is no work 
done by any state official or State Department that is of so much 
direct value to citizens as is this very work of collecting wage 
claims. 

Comes here the widow striving by every means that is fair 
and just to earn money enough to keep her growing children under 
the parental roof— she washes tor a family that is well-to-do but 
stingy with the hired help. She has 25 cents coming to her as a 
balance for bending her tired back over the wash-tub. The em- 
ployer refuses to pay, and the widow is forced to depart with a 
lump swelling in her throat as she thinks of the little ones at home 
and how they will have to go without the food necessary to nourish 
their bodies for the want of what this small sum of money would 
buy. The amount is so small that it can not well be handled by 
lawyers or courts without eating up the entire sum, and usually 
the employer who seeks to swindle a worker takes advantage of this. 

Such a case and all similar ones are taken by the Labor De- 
partment and handled promptly without expense to the claimant, 
and in every instance the fact that the state, through this regularly 
constituted department, has taken up the matter of collecting the 
claim is the weighty factor in securing a settlement. 

It is this phase of the wage claim work that prompts us to 
appeal strongly to the incoming legislature for funds sufficient to 
handle it properly without interfering with the other department 
work. 

Railroad Claims 

During the year 1918 many railroad workers who were denied 
the payment of back pay due them came to this department and 
enlisted our help in securing the money justly due them. Many 
hundreds of dollars were thus saved to workers who otherwise 
would most likely have been completely overlooked and forgotten 
by railroad companies in the settlement of the back pay due them 
after the increase in pay became effective on all the railroads in 
the country. 

A vast deal of correspondence was thus thrust on the employed 
force and many delicate situations had to be met by the department 
in handling these matters. 

A number of orders and frequent supplemental orders were 
promulgated by the United States Railroad Administration during 
the four or five months required to settle all these claims which had 
to be segregated and classified properly to be of service. 

Our first and most constant attention in connection with these 
claims for back pay has been given to citizens of Colorado, believing 
that Colorado residents have a prior claim on the services of this 
department. 

Instances have come to the attention of the department where 
laborers in and about mines were swindled by irresponsible own- 
ers and promoters. Usually men are engaged to dig the ore at a 
stipulated rate of pay. At the end of the first month the men are 
paid. At the end of the second month they are put off on one excuse 
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or another. At the end of the third month the wages are still 
unpaid, there is no ore on the dump, the manager has^departed, 
the owners are not known and perhaps are non-residents, the pro- 
moters have ** unloaded'' over night and the workmen are left 
without opportunity to collect the wage they need to pay living 
expenses. 

Such instances as cited are more numerous than we may care 
to admit. They disclose a condition of affairs that prevails in the 
mining sections that should demand the thoughtful attention of 
the legislators with a view of enacting a law that will correct the 
evil if possible. 

Some Sample Oases 

We found it necessary to file two cases with the district attor- 
ney of Denver involving violations of the wage claim law. One of 
these was against a woman who had for years profited by absolutely 
refusing to pay any person who worked for what was justly due. 
A score of wage claims against her were in the office and it was use- 
less for a collector to attempt to make any headway with this 
woman. She was always ready with some specious plea or excuse 
to prevent payment of working men and women. 

Some of the stories told by this woman's victims were pathetic 
in the extreme. She not only deprived them of wages but took 
advantage of old persons she employed by borrowing funds which 
the employes had spent years in saving. She conducted a fash- 
ionable .boarding house for years and entertained lavishly on the 
money owing to hard working men and women of all ages. She 
was no respecter of youth or old age. 

At the beginning of our administration we promised ourselves 
that this woman would pay or be driven out of the state or to the 
penitentiary. The same day we presented a concrete case against 
her to the prosecuting officials, others filed charges that she had 
given them short checks. She had reached the end of a career filled 
with deceit, of barter and trade with the toil of honest men and 
women. 

She was arrested, given a hearing and the presiding judge 
made an alternate proposition to her in open court. She could have 
her choice of going to the penitentiary or of leaving the state, never 
to return. She chose the latter course, and, with her son, fled with- 
in 24 hours after her trial. 

This case has had a wholesome effect in Denver and as a mat- 
ter of fact, throughout the state. However, we have found it nec- 
essary in order to force recalcitrant employers to speed up the pay- 
ment of just debts, to take up with the district attorneys in several 
counties the question of paying workers what is justly due or going 
to jail. They usually pay when they are convinced, that the de- 
partment intends to go ahead under the provisions of the law. 

We are frank in saying that we have found that the employ- 
ers are not always to blame for disputes arising over the proper 
amount of wages due workers. We have discovered, after careful 
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investigation of some eases, that the employe misrepresented the 
actual conditions, the terms of the contract under which he was 
employed, the hours of labor or other circumstances. When we dis- 
cover that such is the case, we do not hesitate to inform the com- 
plainant that he is seeking to force this bureau to do that which 
is not fair or just to the employer. 

Days and weeks and months pass before it is possible to settle 
some of the complaints filed with the bureau. We are called upon 
to weigh every word uttered by both sides to the controversy; to 
write numerous letters to connect up the chain of evidence for or 
against the employer or employe ; to pass upon the legal rights of 
the contending parties; to prevent personal conflicts in the office 
of the commissioner at times ; to figure out a basis of compromise 
when there appears to be a hopeless deadlock and both sides pre- 
senting irrefutable evidence — in short, to act a^ a court of last 
resort not only from the standpoint of fair play and justice, but 
also with regards to the legal rights of both sides. 

WAGE COLLECTIONS 

BIENNIAL PERIOD 1917-18 

. No. No. 

Claims Amount Claims Amount 

1917 Filed Involved Paid Collected 

March 106 $3,480.15 54 $643.64 

April 161 5,216.99 77 1,850.19 

May 180 6,102.61 111 1,811.21 

June 153 5,238.23 85 1,543.37 

July 196 6,904.32 110 2,264.28 

August 195 7,138.84 175 2,320.54 

September 117 4,854.75 134 7,508.70^ 

October 161 7,316.02 74 2.248.73 

November 142 9,247.10 93 3,133.90 

December 135 6,087.51 71 2,988.12 

1918 

January , 135 7,591.04 89 7,377.67 

February 108 5,270.04 71 1,799.45 

March 121 6,955.23 B2 1,284.28 

April ..: 77 2,900.93 58 1,140.00 

May 104 4,220.06 70 4,833:68 

June Ill 6,704.88 48 1,139.03 

July 146 4,959.67 80 1,281.84 

August 116 5,107.55 47 1,441.39 

September 132 9,498.12 58 1,967.22 

♦October 76 3,849.86 57 1,919.57 

•November 133 5,197.92 55 1,734.49 

Total 2,765 $123,751.82 1,669 $52,231.30 

•Doors of office closed to public part of time on account of 
influenza, by order of Board of Health. 
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Such, in brief, is the wage-claim department, the adjunct of 
the State Labor Bureau. 

Labor Melting Pot 

Its records prove it to be one of the most beneficent institu- 
tions in Colorado. It takes rank because of its voluntary features 
and the fact that no legislature has taken the trouble to scrutinize 
its work and back up its claims for a special appropriartion to make 
it self-sustaining, to make it a far more effective agency for good 
than it is at present ; to further its work for humanity. 

As we have indicated in our review of labor laws and recom- 
mendations^ this melting pot of labor, so to speak, should have the 
services of an attorney whose time and attention should be given 
to help untangle the. knotty problems daily presented at the office 
counter; a lawyer vested with authority to go into court and sue 
employers who attempt to defraud workers, or arrange for crim- 
inal prosecution where the occasion demands it ; a lawyer to quote 
the golden rule to those who are on the verge of clutching each 
others throats. 

WAGE COLLECTIONS 

BIENNIAL PERIOD 1915-16 

• No. No. 

Claims Amount Claims* Amount 

1915 Filed Involved Paid Collected 

March 83 $1,987.50 30 $1,191.51 

April 79 2,293.95 33 511.47 

May 95 3,210.96 26 455.34 

June 114 4,536.48 27 608.50 

July 92 3,556.20 26 250.97 

August and 84 

September 76 3,966.32 37 1,087.18 

October 88 2,339.85 31 755.89 

November 107 3,134.89- 22 338.70 

December 90 6,163.54 19 790.65 

1916 

January 82 5,501.63 16 3,286.87 

February 65 1,776.76 8 182.20 

March 73 3,878.58 26 3,124.95 

April 71 1,972.37 27 992.54 

May 87 3,428.44 25 349.47 

June 97 2,441.07 22 612.95 

July 85 2,246.70 31 845.85 

August 115 3,989.31 36 676.57 

September 104 4,378.75 30 1,002.79 

October : 98 5,788.34 32 4,642.26 

November 74 2,429.54 15 213.35 

Total 1,859 $69,021.58 519 •$20,920.01 

•Total amount actually collected as shown by records in office 
is $11,920.07.' This total was arbitrarily raised to $20,920.01 and so 
printed in last biennial report. 
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Again we commend this labor of love to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the General Assembly and bespeak a generous treat- 
ment for a branch of the labor department little known outside of 
the ranks of the humble and lowly who have felt its forceful influ- 
ence. 

The appended table shows by months what has been accom- 
plished. A similar table covering the preceding biennial period 
1915-16 is also printed for purposes of comparison. 

It will be noted that during the twenty-one months covered by 
the 1917-18 period, the number of claims filed was 2,765, and that 
of these 1,669 were collected. That is to say, 60% of the claims 
presented to the department were collected, being slightly more 
than every second cl^im. During the twenty-one months covered 
in 1915-16 the number of claims handled was 1,859, and the number 
collected was 519 — 27.6%, or about one in four. 



ENFORCEMENT OF WOMAN'S EIOHTHOUR LAW 



AT THE VERY beginning of the biennial period it was found 
that the Colorado woman's eight-hour law had not been 
enforced. Believing that this law is a valuable and neces- 
sary one the department immediately adopted a vigorous policy 
of enforcement, and satisfactory results were apparent at once. 

For the information of the general public we print the law 
in full : 

Section 1. Employment of females in any and all manufac- 
turing, mechanical and mercantile establishments, laundries, ho- 
tels and restaurants, is hereby declared to be injurious to health 
and dangerous to life and limb. 

Sec. 2. No female shall be employed in any manufacturing, 
mechanical or mercantile establishment, laundry, hotel or restau- 
/" rant in, this state more than eight (8) hours during any twenty^ 
four (24) hours of any one calendar day. The hours of work may 
be so arranged as to permit the employment of females at any 
time, provided, that any such female shall not work more than 
eight (8) hours during the twenty-four (24) hours of any one 
calendar day. 

Sec. 3. Any person, persons, firm, co-partnership, associa- 
tion, company or corporation violating any of the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than fiftv 
dollars ($50.00) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500.00), or 
by imprisonment in the county jail not less than thirty CSO) days 
nor more than six (6) months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. Every day's violation of the provisions of this Act shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Employers found that the Department of Labor, charged 
with the enforcement of this law, was in earnest in seeking to 
protect those who came under its provisions, and it followed that 
during the 1918 period fewer complaints of violations were 
lodged than for many years. ^ This convinces us that employers 
of labor are anxious to comply with any salutary law when it 
becomes known that the same will be impartially enforced. 

The policy adopted and carried on was such that compliance 
in all cases with orders of the department resulted without forc- 
ing us to enter suit in court, and we are happy to say that our 
efforts to explain the provisions and advantages of the law were 
always met in the kindliest spirit by employers affected. This 
evident desire on the part of nearly all the employers made it 
much easier to have the provisions of the law carried out. 
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Personal visits by inspectors connected with the Department 
of Labor were made to 162 different concerns and these were 
confined largely to Denver. All promptly and readily agreed to 
comply with the law. 

The concerns and institutions visited include the following: 

Number 
Institutions Visited 

Bakery 7 

Cigar store 4 

Confections 3 

Cleaner and dyer 16 

Department store 3 

Dry goods establishment 15 

Hotel and rooming house 20 

Grocery 6 

Laundry 18 

Manufacturing 16 

Motor company 3 

Millinery 3 

Restaurant 22 

Tailor 10 

Miscellaneous 16 

Total 162 

In addition to the above cases handled by personal visits and 
inspection, the office dealt with and settled more than a hundred 
complaints of violations of the doman's eight-hour law directly by 
correspondence. Our suggestions and orders were followed and in 
only a few cases was it necessary to write more than one letter to 
secure results. 

In a number of instances complaints of violations were sent 
to the department by mail, the correspondent failing to sign name 
or give address. To make a complaint in this manner is mani- 
festly unfair to this office. Many of the complaints thus made 
were not well founded, since they referred to women in occupa- 
tions not covered by the law, hence the department could take 
no action. The department, not knowing the name or address of 
the person making the complaint, had no means of informing him 
of this situation, leaving him under the impression that we were 
doing nothing at all to protect women who work more than eight 
hours, whereas we have been in fact particularly diligent in this 
direction. 

It had been the policy in the past to grant permits under 
certain circumstances and conditions to women to work in excess 
of eight hours, and also to grant permits to certain institutions 
to force their female help to work in excess of the legal number 
of hours. In no single instance during the past biennial period 
has the department granted such permission. This settled policy 
and this determination on our part not to evade the law ourselves 
had much to do with the satisfactory results obtained. 
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. Efforts were made on a number of occasions by employers to 
have the 'department consent to a plan of setting the Colorado 
Woman's Eight-Hour Law aside during the war, on the plea that 
this was necessary on account of shortage of labor. 

Contractors who had undertaken government work and were 
manufacturing articles needed in the prosecution of the war were 
very insistent that our eight-hour law for women should be for- 
gotten for the time, stating that they feared it would not be pos- 
sible to deliver the completed articles within the specified time. 

The department took the position that under no circum- 
stances would the law be suspended. Other methods of filling 
contracts on time existed without resorting to law evasion. If 
there was necessity for great speed, we urged employers to double 
the force of workers, occupy more floor space, add more ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The determined stand taken by this oflSce on this question 
was upheld by the United States Labor Department at Washing- 
ton. The following rules were promulgated by the government 
for the war period : 

STANDARDS FOR EMPLiOYMENT OF WOMEN 

Hours of Labor— Existing legal standards should be rigidly 
maintained, and even where the law permits a nine or ten-hour 
day, effort should be made to restrict the work of women to eight 
hours. 

Prohibition of Night Work — ^The employment of women on 
night shifts should be prevented as a necessary protection, mor- 
ally and physically. 

Rest Periods — No women- should be employed for a longer 
period than four and one-half hours without a break for a meal, 
and a recess of ten minutes should be allowed in the middle of 
each working period. 

Time for Meals — ^At least thirty minutes should be allowed 
for a meal, and this time should be lengthened to forty-five min- 
utes or an hour if the working day exceeds eight hours. 

Place for Meals — ^Meals should not be eaten in the workroom. 

Saturday Half Holiday— The Saturday half holiday should 
be considered an absolute essential for women under all condi- 
tions. 

Seats — ^Por women who sit at their work, seats with backs 
should be provided, unless the occupation renders this impossible. 
For women who stand at work, seats should be available and 
their use permitted at regular intervals. 

Lifting Weights — No woman should be required to lift re- 
peatedly more than twenty-five pounds in any single load. 

Replacement of Men by Women — ^When it is necessary to 
employ women in work hitherto done by men, care should be 
taken to make sure that the task is adapted to the strength of 
women. The standards of wages hitherto prevailing for men in 
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the process should not be lowered where women render equiva- 
lent service. The hours for women engaged in such processes, of 
course, should not be longer than those formerly worked by men. 
Tenement House Work — ^No work shall be given out to be 
done in rooms used for living purposes or in rooms directly con- 
nected with living rooms in any dwelling or tenement. 

STANDARDS FOB EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 

Age — No child under 14 years of age shall be employed at 
any work under any conditions. 

Hours of Labor — ^No child between the ages of 14 and 16 
years shall be employed more than eight hours a day or forty- 
eight hours a week, and night work is prohibited. 

Federal Child Labor Law — These and other provisions of the 
Federal Child Labor Law must be strictly observed. 

Minors Under 18 — Minors of both sexes under 18 years of 
age should have the same restrictions upon their hours as already 
outlined for women employes. 

As further proof that this department has taken the proper 
attitude in resisting the efforts of manufacturers to evade this 
Woman's Eight-Hour Law, we have to report that in no single 
instance did, a war contractor fail to deliver government goods 
on time by reason of his inability to secure women help. 

The one serious objection we find in the Colorado Woman's 
Eight-Hour Law is that it is limited in its scope. It is stated by 
a former Attorney General that the law does not apply to stenog- 
raphers in a doctor's office or in a lawyer's office, but that it does 
apply to a stenographer in a mercantile, mechanical or manufac- 
turing establishment. 

It can be seen that the law as at present drawn applies to 
work of a certain kind in one establishment and does not apply 
to the same class of work performed in another. This is not as 
it should be. 

A law that is a protection to the womanhood of our state 
should, in our opinion, apply to all alike and be strictly enforced 
without fear or favor. 



STRIKE SETTLEMENTS 

ALTHOUGH not clothed with direct authority by law to handle 
strike settlements, the Labor Bureau was called upon a num- 
ber of times during the biennial term by either employers or 
employes to adjudicate differences arising between them. Some 
cases involved wage schedules, others the right to organize into 
unions, working conditions, in fact, a wide variety of subjects was 
covered in the controversies. 

At the outset it is but fair to say that the State Industrial 
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Commission has the right under the law to interfere in every dis- 
pute between employers and workers, except in cases involving 
recognition of the union, the Women's Eight-Hour Law and those 
where the power rests with the Labor Department. 

The department did not seek to intrude in the work of the 
Industrial Commission, and the first case presented to us where we 
felt that it should have been taken care of by that body, we went 
to the chairman of the commission and suggested that if we were 
in any manner intruding we would withdraw and force the con- 
tending parties to deal with the commission. 

The commission took the broad view that it was interested alone 
in bringing about a satisfactory adjustment of each case and offered 
not the slightest objection to the Labor Department going ahead in 
any case it felt that it could be of service to either party in settling 
the differences. This same policy was pursued throug;hout our term 
and harmony existed at all times. 

One of the early proble.ms of the administration was to prevent 
strikes on account of ^ the rapid rise in the cost of living and the 
reluctance of some employers to meet it with a corresponding wage 
advance. This was espepially true after America entered the world 
war. After the various United States arbitration and adjustment 
boards were organized, muc hof this class of work was turned over 
to th^m, either at the suggestion of this bureau, _or upon petition 
of the parties involved. 

We assisted in the settlement of the strike of Denver packing 
house employes. Our representatives worked jointly with the mem- 
bers of th^ State Industrial Commission and after ten days the 
situation was cleared up. The men adopted strong resolutions of 
gratitude and the employers were equally satisfied with the part 
both the Industrial Commission and the Labor Department had 
played in the settlement. A similar strike at Pueblo was settled 
by the two state bodies. 

The department, with representatives of the City Industrial 
Commission, settled a strike of tailors for higher wages and changes 
in working conditions. At the beginning of the trouble the em- 
ployers offered to arbitrate the differences which had arisen in the 
shops, and in a written communication to the men, suggested the 
deputy labor commissioner as arbitrator. The men at first refused 
to arbitrate, but later accepted the services of the state and muni- 
cipal bodies. 

The department was the mediator in the strike of bill posters 
of Denver, and, after conferences covering a period of three days, 
a settlement was reached on a basis satisfactory to the employe and 
employer. 

At Walsenburg and Ludlow miners went on strike because the 
coal companies refused to observe the semi-monthly pay day law 
and for withholding the pay checks of the men without any legal 
right to do so. Notices were served on the companies that unless the 
men were paid, prosecutions would be begun under the law. The 
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acting heads of the company in Denver went to Walsenburg and 
the men were given the money they were entitle^ to. 

The department prevented a general strike of miners in and 
around Canon City by informing local officials there and at Florence 
as to the rights of the men to hold meetings for the purpose of 
organizing. A representative of the bureau, after conferences with 
the Governor, was sent to these cities to obtain facts. It was found 
that the municipal authorities, in good faith, had stopped meetings 
for organizing purposes under the mistaken notion that they were 
to be held to hinder the Government in its war program. 

The department took part in settling strikes or threatened 
strikes of men at plants of the Denver Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, the Vulcan Sheet Metal Company, the Liberty Coal Company 
at Trinidad and the Pike's Peak Fuel Company near Colorado 
Springs. 

We endeavored to settle the strike of teamsters, but were un- . 
successful. The same was true of the strike of employes in the drug 
stores of Denver. The teamsters' strike continued until the men re- 
turned to work on the employers' terms. Committees of the Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly finally adjusted the druggists' diffi- 
culties. 

At the close of the biennial term the men employed by the 
Denver Tramway Company were restive, owing to the f eolure of the 
National War Labor .Board to hand down an award in the case 
presented in the early fall. They had called a meeting and it was 
generally expected that the men would go on strike unless an award 
was made. 

The State Labor Department telegraphed the War Labor Board, 
urging immediate action on the part of the national body. A return 
wire brought the information that the award would be handed 
down at once. The men were satisfied and continued at work. The 
decision of the board came within a week. The department was in 
a position to know that a strike would have been called had not 
the urgent need of acting at once been presented to the Washington 
officials. 

A number of adjustments were made, involving only a few 
men or women and not of sufficient consequence to justify office 
records. Some of these involved disputes growing out of overtime 
rights of employes working on government contracts. 

Li all of these cases the depiartment endeavored to act without 
prejudice to the rights of either party to the controversies. The 
brief resume of disputes we hndled would not be complete did 
we not mention the cordial spirit of the employers at all times and 
the confidence of both employers and employes in the truth of our 
claim, that we desired to be of real service and decide perplexing 
questions according to the facts and the state laws under which 
we acted. 

We believe that if capital and labor will be as tolerant during 
the reconstruction days which are upon us as they have during 
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the war times, Colorado will see less of industrial unrest than any 
other state in the country. 

We believe that we can safely gauge the future by the past, and 
we are confident that the state will take a commanding position be- 
cause of the desire of its laborers and its employers to work together 
on a basis of harmony and good will, ever mindful of the rights of 
each other. 



WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

DURING THE LATTER PART of the year 1918 the depart- 
ment proposed to make an original and complete survey in 
Colorado of Women in Industry, and also of Women in the 
Trades. The sudden cessation of military activities, which com- 
pletely changed the aspect of the problem, caused the abandonment 
of the undertaking. 

It was the intention of the Department of Labor Statistics to 
gather information which would show the extent to which women 
had entered industrial life since the beginning of the war, and 
also the extent to which these women workers would figure in 
the reconstruction period, when returned soldiers would again be 
ready to take up industrial pursuits, and would most likely prefer 
to be reinstated in former positions. 

It may be set down as a fact that the number of women en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits who were not previously engaged in 
some sort of work is much smaller than might be supposed. The 
large numbers of women who went to work in factories manufac- 
turing war supplies were mostly women ^ho were transferred from 
other manufacturing plants or other work. 

It is reported from oflScial government sources that in one 
plant engaged in war industry 65% of the women employes had 
come from other factories, 25% from domestic service and restaur- 
ants, 5% from laundries, and only 5% had not been employed pre- 
viously. These figures are no doubt typical and will fit actual 
conditions in all parts of the nation. 

Women have for the past ten or twenty years entered indus- 
trial pursuits at a greater ratio than have men. During the war 
period this ratio of women entering industry has no doubt been 
kept up, and perhaps to a certain degree increased. Still it may be 
accepted as a fact that the number now engaged is not so large 
as to create an unsurmountable problem. Should these women de- 
sire to remain in industrial life, the same system of transfer from 
one occupation to another will relieve the situation. 

The chief danger to workers of all kinds from women is that 
they will remain in certain industries or be transferred into new 
ones at a lower wage than is paid to men. It is necessary that 
wages be established on the basis of the occupation and not on the 
basis of sex. 

The extent to which women have entered the trades in Colo- 
rado is negligible. A number of trades, like the printers, the ma- 
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chinists, and others, admit women members who have finished the 
trade by the apprentice system. All such are admitted on equal 
terms with men, and receive the same pay as the male members. 
Inquiry reveals the fact that there has not been an unusual increase 
in the number of w^omen members in these or any other trades that 
require skill and training to become journeymen workers. 

In this connection it is well to add that before the adult women 
workers in Colorado are dismissed from occupations, the group of 
children under sixteen years of age now working in large numbers 
in Colorado should be dismissed and remanded to the schools where 
they belong. With these immature workers out of the way, women 
workers, as the term is generally understood, will be an aid to 
industry rather than a hindrance. 



EIOHTHOUR LAW FOR MEN 

THE COLORADO Eight-Hour Law for men was enacted for the 
protection of those working in underground mines, under- 
ground worjiings, open cut workings, open pit workings, 
smelters, reduction works, stamp mills, concentrating mills, chlor- 
ination processes, cyanide processes and coke ovens. The theory' 
of the law is that these occupations are injurious to the life and 
health of those engaged in them. 

This law was adopted in a legislative session, referred to the 
people in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and 
adopted by the electors November 5, 1912. 

The only exception made in the law which would permit men 
to work more than eight lyDurs in any one day in these occupations 
is in cases of emergency, where life or property is in imminent 
danger. 

On the plea that war conditions created such an emergency 
as contemplated in the law the department was importuned by man- 
agers of mines and underground workings to set aside the eight- 
hour provisions during the war and allow men to be employed in 
such occupations for any such length of time as suited the whim 
of the operators. 

All such appeals were denied by the department, largely on 
the ground that the Labor Commissioner has not the power to grant 
the immunity requested. It would establish a pernicious precedent 
should a policy of setting aside this or any other labor law that 
has been enacted for the protection of the life and limb of the 
worker be pursued by any officer charged with the enforcement 
of law. 

Perhaps the most noticeable benefit following: the stand of the 
department in this regard is the absence of complaints of violations 
of this law for workers in unhealthy or dangerous occupations. 

Records show that complaints same from three different con- 
cerns of violations of the eight-hour law. One of these was a clear 
case of emergency as contemplated in the law itself, and the others 
were based on misconception of the scope of the provisions. In 
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these latter the rulings of the department were promptly com- 
plied with. 

In not a single instance was the department forced to resort 
to court process in administering this law. 



ANTI-COERCION LAW 

IN SPITE of the fact that a large number of complaints were 
filed with the bureau during the biennial period alleging viola- 
tion of the state anti-coercion law which gives men and women 
the right to join legitimate societies and labor organizations of all 
kinds, we did not find it necessary to institute criminal proceedings 
except in two cases. 

At the outset, it was apparent that there were comparatively 
few employers of labor who were familiar with the provisions of 
this statute or even knew that there was such a law on the books. 
Such being the case, the department followed the same rule as it 
did in handling the violators of the woman's eight-hour law — it 
gave warning that a second offense would result in prosecution. 

We found the larger employers of labor especially anxious to 
co-operate with the bureau in dealing with these cases and their 
attitude brought about satisfactory settlement in all controversies 
except those hereinafter mentioned. Each case presented the same 
view of the employer; that he had the right to **hire and fire'' em- 
ployes at will without the intervention of a state bureau. His 
viewpoint usually changed when the law was explained and bet- 
ter feeling followed a discussion of each complaint. 

The provisions of the anti-coercion law reflected the labor 
policy of the national administration during the war period. The 
President of the United States, the various cabinet officers, numer- 
ous boards and bureaus established to solve the labor problems 
of war times, all took the same view that the men and women of 
all vocations had the right to form labor unions or lawful bodies 
for their own advancement and protection without interference or 
loss of employment or prejudice to their rights. 

With such a precedent it was but natural for the State Labor 
Department of Colorado to follow in the wake of the vigorous 
policy adopted at the seat of the nation's government. In fact, we 
were confronted by appeals to uphold the standards of work and 
the right to organize unions, which, coming as they did from Wash- 
ington, we could but take as mandatory during a time when the 
country's life was at stake, and we did not hesitate to force obedi- 
ence to this law. 

We trust that we will not be accused of prejudice if we men- 
tion two aggravated cases which forced us t6 arrest the violators 
of the law. The first arrest during the biennial term followed an 
effort to adjust a controversy which arose between Adam Flockhart, 
a member of the Independent Union Mine Workers of America, and 
the officers of the Alliance Coal Company, of Ojo, Colorado. 
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For more than a month the department attempted to induce 
the ofiScials of the company to answer courteous letters containing 
direct charges of Flockhart that he was discharged tor no other 
reason than that he was a member of a labor union. Failing to do 
so, one of the oflBcers of the company was taken into custody after 
complaint had been filed against him by District Attorney Hawley, 
of Trinidad. After legal action was started, the company denied 
the charges. The case has not yet been tried. 

Two oflScials of the Western Union Telegraph Company of 
Denver, were arrested upon complaint of the deputy state labor 
commissioner for a deliberate and flagrant violation of the anti-co- 
ercion law. It has been the settled policy of this company for years 
to deny its employes the right to join a labor union of their own 
choosing. The Denver arrests followed the discharge of five local 
employes for joining the Commercial Telegraphers' Union of 
America. 

This department did not act until after the President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, had made a personal appeal to 
the heads of the company to^ refrain from discharging workers for 
joining unions. President Wilson explained that it was his desire 
to preserve industrial harmony during the war. The Western 
Union was obdurate, however, and five active members of the union 
were let out. 

Deputies from the bureau endeavored to induce the officers of 
the company to reinstate the employes, but without avail, and the 
arrests followed. 

One of the discharged employes was 21 years of age and the 
sole support of a widowed mother and two sisters. The officers of 
the company admitted that they were guilty of a violation of the 
state law and were released on bond. Owing to the fact that the 
courts were forced to close on account of war conditions, this case 
has not yet come to trial. 

Other cases of a similar nature at Leadville, Bowen, Suffield, 
and in Denver, were adjusted on an amicable basis and without the 
disagreeable features which attended the efforts to settle with the 
Western Union and the Alliance Coal Company. 

The unusually large number of similar cases involving thou- 
sands of men in other states forced the usual questions of right to 
discharge at will which arose in these controversies, to be handled 
without gloves by the administrative officers of the government, 
and drastic action was threatened in order to maintain the rights 
of workers. 

Employers soon came to learn that the Colorado Labor Depart- 
ment had no desire to interfere in their private affairs, as a few 
had erroneously assumed, when complaints under this statute were 
taken up with them. On the contrary, they realized that we were 
merely doing our duty in acting upon legitimate complaints filed 
according to law. 
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FALSE ADVEBTISmO LAW 

LIKE the anti-coercion law, the provisions of the false adver- 
tising act were not generally known to the employers of 

Denver and Colorado, and friction followed attempts to en- 
force the statute. 

To the credit of the employers, however, it can be said that 
they willingly complied with the law when they understood its 
meaning. 

The act provides that when an employer advertises for men 
to take the places of those who have gone on strike, such adver- 
tisement must state that there is a strike on at the particular 
place where the men are at work or that the new employes are 
to take the places of strikers. This law was patterned after ad- 
vertising laws of other states. 

A score of cases were filed with this bureau charging viola- 
tion of this law and adjustments on a basis agreeable to both 
sides were made after thorough investigation of all circumstances. 

It was an easy matter for the departmental heads to con- 
vince employers that there was no prejudice entering into the 
merits of a single case and that this law was enforced because it 
was the sworn duty of the deputy commissioner to act when com- 
plaints were filed in a regular way. 

We had to take legal action in one case where it was clear 
that there was an attempt to evade the law after several warn- 
ings had been given the employer. During a strike of machinists 
in the contract shops of Denver one of the large firms sent an 
agent to Omaha to recruit men to take the places of strikers. He 
advertised contrary to law and in the face of the fact that the 
company had been advised of the provisions of the statute. 

A machinist called upon the agent at Omaha and was told 
that there was no strike on in Denver and that he was not to 

« 

take the place of men on strike. When he reached Denver and 
found that he had been deceived, he refused to go to work. He 
submitted a complaint in writing, including letters of introduc- 
tion to the managers of the iron works. 

The circumstances of this particular case made it clear that 
it was an open violation of the false advertising law. The man- 
ager of the concern was called before the district attorney^ after 
complaint had been filed by the labor department, admitted guilt 
and agreed to pay all the expenses of the machinist, tosre^her with 
the wages lost on the trip to Denver. A check for $66.78 was 
given the workman and prosecution dropped. 

Several employers attempted to circumvent the operation of 
this law by subterfuge. After being apprised of the meaning of 
the statute they inserted advertisements in eastern papers with- 
out stating that a strike was on, and, instead of signing the name 
of the company, used a postoflfice box number. The deception was 
easily detected and the practice stopped. 

When it was apparent to the bureau that the existence of the 
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false advertising law was not generally known to employers be- 
eauee of failure or refusal to enforce it in the past, we determined 
to prevent controversies as far as possible and now secure a list 
of firms where a strike is on and advise them of provisions of the 
law. This policy has proved to be a popular one with employers 
iespite the efforts of certain lawyers to induce men to violate it 
!n order to gain fees through long-drawn-out litigation. 



SEMI-MONTHLY PAY DAY ^ 

THE DEPARTMENT has been called upon a number of times 
to enforce the provisions of the semi-monthly pay day law. 
This law provides for the payment every^ fifteen days of all 
laborers employed by private corporations, except railroads and 
ditch corporations. The law further specifies the 5th and 20th of 
each month as the days when regular pay days should be estab- 
lished. 

Although as stated there were instances of evasion on the 
part of some corporations, there is at the present time general 
observance of the law in all parts of the state. 

' Peremptory orders were necessary in but one case during the 
biennial period. That was in connection with a strike of coal 
miners at Walsenburg and Ludlow. Here the Huerfano Coal 
Company refused to pay its miners at the stated periods on the 
plea that it feared the men would continue to occupy company 
houses and refuse to pay rent. Tlie order of this department to 
comply with the law was put in force without further contro- 
versy. 

The semi-monthly pay day law as it now stands does not in- 
clude railroads. Neither does it include single employers of 
labor. A person in his own name may employ laborers by the 
hundred and never have an established day upon which the men 
are paid wages earned. This is clearly a discrimination and 
should be corrected by an amendment to the law which will in- 
clude all employers without distinction. 

The exclusion of railroads from the provisions of the law is 
also an injustice to the workers. It is strongly recommended that 
these corporations be legally included by proper amendment to 
the law. 



CHINESE LABOR 

THE PROVISION of the statute authorizing a report by the 
labor bureau on the number arid condition of the Chinese in 
Colorado is at the present time of doubtful utility or ,value. 
The total Chinese population jn the state, according to- United 
States census report in 1910, was 373. In 1900, according to the 
United States census report, the number of Chinese in Colorado 
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was 599. This shows a decrease in the period of the census of 226 
persons, or a fraction less than 38 per cent. 

In the face of this large decrease in the Chinese population 
it will not.be necessary to undertake a detailed investigation into 
the social condition and sanitary habits of these people. The 
number employed and the nature of the employment is not of 
sufficient value to the wage earners of the state at this time to 
warrant the expense of compiling figures concerning these mat- 
ters. 

However, it is a wise provision of law" which authorizes the 
labor commissioner to prepare and publish a report in connection 
with Chinese labor conditions and habits of living, as the time 
may come in the very near future when industrial conditions will 
be changed in such a w^ay as to induce Chinese to emigrate to 
Colorado in large numbers. If such a contingency should arise in 
the future this department can devote the time to the preparation 
of a complete report as contemplated by law. 

We print in this connection an abstract of the United States 
census of 1910, which gives the population of Colorado by color 
and race : 

POPULATION OF COLORADO 

Census 1910 

1910 1900 

Total population 799,024 539,700 

White •. .783,415 529,046 

Negro 11,453 8,570 

Indian 1,482 1,437 

Chinese 373 599 

Japanese 2,380 48 



PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENTS 

THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR is charged with enforcing 
the law licensing and regulating private employment agencies 
in Colorado. The number of these offices now in active 
operation in the state is smaller than during the former biennial 
period. 

A contributing cause is seen in the increased activities on 
the part of our state free employment offices and the organization 
of the United States Employment Service by the National Depart- 
ment of Labor, Avhich operated in connection Avith the state bu- 
reaus. 

The statement of receipts from licenses shows a total of 
if>3,865.00, collected from these private employment agents during 
the biennial period, all of which was paid into the state treasury, 
as the law provides. 

Upon assuming office we found that much laxity in past deal- 
ings with these agents had given them the wrong idea of the pur- 
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poses of the law, which was enacted for the protection of citizens 
of Colorado seeking employment. 

However, all the private employment agents were notified 
that no evasions of any kind would be tolerated, but that the law 
would be strictly enforced, and such has been the policy of the 
department throughout the biennial period. 

Some of these private employment agents had formed the 
habit of filling employment slips with lead pencil. This left a 
wide opportunity for changes in these slips which frequently re- 
sulted in misunderstandings between the employment agent and 
the person sent to the job. 

Evils Are Remedied 

To remedy this evil the department insisted that all employ- 
ment slips should be filled out with ink. This one ruling avoided 
many complications and troubles that had previously confronted 
the Department of Labor. Forcing agents to return money col- 
lected for fees and railroad fares where conditions were misrep- 
resented to the applicant was a policy followed throughout the 
term. 

Two typical instances of this sort may be cited where employ- 
ment agents were clearly in the wrong, and upon a showing 
that conditions had been misrepresented to applicants for work, 
the agents were ordered by the department to return the money 
paid them, amounting in one case to $40, and in the other to $36. 

This occurred early in the biennial period, before our policy 
of vigorous enforcement had been established. Upon threat of 
revocation of license, both these amounts were refunded to the 
claimants. 

Another case was in connection with three persons who were 
sent to Porto Rico* by a professional agency, and when destination 
was reached the jobs had been filled and were not available. Two 
of the men remained on the island and secured other positions. 
The third returned to Denver and claimed return of money, 
amounting to $180. Action on the part of the Department of 
Labor secured the re-payment of this money. 

The attitude of the department in connection with these 
cases soon became known to all the other private employment 
agents, and no further frauds were experienced from the sources 
mentioned. 

Agent Not Always To Blame 

In a few instances it was found that applicants for positions 
sought to take unfair advantage of the agent through whom they 
were dealing and attempted to use the influence of the labor de- 
partment to back them up in their unjust accusations. 

In all such cases where the deception was traced to the appli- 
cant for position, the department promptly decided in favor of 
the agent, inasmuch as, being licensed by the state, he was en- 
titled to protection in all the rights conferred on him as licensee. 
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About the middle of the year 1&18, when the demand for 
more war workers was greatest and the supply was almost ex- 
hausted, an effort was made by those in charge of the United 
States Employment Service to have the Colorado state authori- 
ties close up the private employment offices during the war. 

It was charged that private employment agents were largely 
responsible for the frequent turnover in labor in connection with 
large establishments which require many men, thus, in large 
measure, interfering with efforts to secure men for government 
work. 

A. conference was held in the governor's office which was at- 
tended by the State authorities, city officials, representatives of 
the county council of defense, the head of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and others. 

After a complete survey of all the conditions, the governor 
decided that he had no legal right to revoke licenses issued by 
the state, especially since the United States Supreme Court has 
held that the business of an employment agent is legitimate. 

Their Legal Status 

The attitude of the department was based on the governor's 
opinion that the private employment offices should be permitted 
to remain in existence until the law licensing them is repealed, 
and that this law can only be altered or set aside by legislative 
action, and not by executive ruling. 

Although serious charges along the lines of interfering with 
the federal prosecution of the war were made against some of the 
private employment agents, the department found them ready 
and willing to comply with any and all rules we might prescribe 
to help the government solve the employment problem during the 
war term. 

Personal conferences were held with practically all of the 
agents and they attended a meeting of the city council, called to 
discuss the advisability of closing these places or raising the^ 
license fee to such a figure that they would have to go out of 
business. They gave assurance to the city authorities that they 
would willingly co-operate with state or government or city offi- 
cials, if by doing so they could assist in winning the war. The 
city took no action. 

The private employment agent is like the average run of 
humanity. Among them will be found men who are unscrupulous 
and ever ready to take advantage of their fellows. On the other 
hand, there are men and women who have been following the 
business of private employment agent in Colorado for years. 
They are law-abiding, patriotic citizens, and, inasmuch as their 
business has been declared legal by the highest court in the land, 
they are entitled to protection as long as they are licensed by the 
state. 

The funds expended for the supervision of these agencies is 
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wisely spent, as frequent inspection of the books gives the labor 
department an opportunity to detect any injustice. The last 
twelve months of the term was marked by a scarcity of com- 
plaints, indicating that the agents have been complying with 
every law and regulation on the statute books. 

The following is a list of the private employment agencies 
with the name of ownier and their location : 

The Albert Teachers' Agency Denver, Colorado 

Atlas Labor Agency Denver, Colorado 

Business Men's Clearing House Denver, Colorado. 

Bradish & Hubbard La Junta, Colorado 

J. R. Bayless Pueblo, Colorado 

Cass & Dillon Denver, Colorado 

Collegiate Bureau of Occupation Denver, Colorado 

James B. Daugherty Denver, Colorado 

Dwight & Rainger .Boulder, Colorado 

Fred Dick Denver, Colorado 

Fisk Teachers' Agency Denver, Colorado 

C. E. Grover Fort Morgan, Colorado 

Fidel Gonzales Trinidad, Colorado 

Hennrich & Suead . . : Denver, Colorado 

T. J. Harris i Pueblo, Colorado 

Burt Hull Colorado Springs, Colorado 

S. C. Hoel Grand Junction, Colorado 

Interstate Employment System Denver, Colorado 

Jackson Employment Bureau Denver, Colorado 

Kaiser Employment Agency Denver, Colorado 

S. N. Lyons Denver, Colorado 

McMillan & Skliris Denver, Colorado 

Nicholls Labor Agency Pueblo, Colorado 

Rocky Mountain Teachers' Agency Denver, Colorado 

J. V. Rhoades (two offices) Denver, Colorado 

Richards Reliable Employment Agency Denver, Colorado 

Ned Robinson Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Peter Sanchez Grand Junction, Colorado 

Ed. S. Tewksbury Sterling, Colorado 

Western Teachers' Agency Denver, Colorado 

William Wells Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Julian White Denver, Colorado 

E. J. White Denver, Colorado 

Western Railway Labor Agency Denver, Colorado 

Young Women's Christian Association Denver, Colorado 

Young Women's Christian Association. . .Colorado Springs, Colo. 



SECTION IV 



Free Employment 



STATE FBEE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 



THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1907 enacted a law provid- 
ing for free employment oflSces — ^two in cities of 200,000 and 
one each in cities of 30,000. Under this act the state main- 
tains two offices in Denver, one in Pueblo and one in Colorado 
Springs. 

At the last session of the legislature this law was amended so 
as to provide for the opening of a similar office in Grand Junction. 

To remedy employment evils the state established the free 
employment offices in the more populous cities and charged the 
Department of Labor with the duty of maintaining and operating 
them. During the ten years that have elapsed since the first state 
free employment office was opened, a very large amount of business^ 
has been transacted. The business is growing from year to year, 
as the service rendered becomes more widely known. 

Colorado was one of the first states to enact a law of this kind, 
and the existence of these State Free Employment offices, well 
grounded in activities, was of incalculable benefit to the Govern- 
ment in handling the labor problem during the war, for the reason 
that it put the state in a position to furnish offices in permanent 
locations to the Government at a critical time. Thus our State 
Free Employment offices made it possible for the Government to 
accomplish its work in relation to furnishing skilled and unskilled 
men for necessary war work speedily and thoroughly. 

Having fully justified their existence in the past and estab- 
lished their necessity in the future, it is reasonable to ask and 
expect such financial support from the legislature as will insure 
proper growth and development of these State Free Employment 
offices. 

In this connection it is proper to point out the glaring fact that 
they are not fully equipped to properly transact the business that 
comes to them. They ought to be housed in ample quarters, 
arranged so as to separate the men from the women who apply for 
positions. These quarters should partake of the solidity and perma- 
nency of state institutions generally. This of itself would make a 
good impression* on all who visit the offices, whether to seek employ- 
ment or to seek help. 

It is also important that proper equipment in the way of desks 
and filing cases and other furniture be supplied. There is no doubt 
but that the lack of this sort of equipment has in the past resulted 
in much inconvenience to the employes in charge and also has 
hindered to a great extent the service to the public. A complete 
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inventory of the state property used in connection with the four 
employment offices is as follows : 

Denver No. 1 $67.50 

Denver No. 2 51.00 

Pueblo 95.00 

Colorado Sprinp^ ...: 100.25 

Total for all offices $313.75 

In addition to providing more commodious quarters and fur- 
nishing better equipment for the use of the State Free Employment 
offices in the different parts of the state, it is imperative that the 
fund appropriated to meet the incidental expenses be large enough 
to permit of judicious advertising, not only through the medium of 
Denver newspapers but also by using the columns of newspapers in 
other parts of the state, as well as trade journals. 

It is but fair to state that our Free Employment offices have 
been handicapped to a degree in the effort to extend the work by 
lack of this needed publicity. Private employment agencies have 
not hesitated to use liberal amounts of newspaper space in appeal- 
ing to men who need work, with the result that permanent lists of 
laborers were established by them ready for any turnover or emer- 
gency that might arise. 

Need Up-T6-Date Methods 

It is easily seen that such a permanent list attracts the atten- 
tion and patronage of large employers of labor. If the State Free 
Employment offices are placed in position to outstrip the private 
employment agents in the service actually rendered to patrons, very 
shortly none would be willing to pay even a small sum to a private 
agent for a service that the state is ready and willing to render 
without cost, since no working man or women should be compelled 
to pay for securing a job. . 

Such a desirable consummation will be possible only when 
those in charge of the State Free Employment offices are able to 
use up-to-date methods in enlarging and developing the scope of the 
work in each particular locality. 

The department views with much satisfaction the reports from 
the various offices showing the number of situations filled during 
the biennial period. In the year 1917 the grand total number of 
situations secured was 21,628, and during the year 1918 the number 
of situatiohs secured was increased to 30,554, making the total for 
the two years 52,182. * ^ 

The value of this work to the state and to the people is usually 
measured by the ability to place laborers in large numbers in posi- 
tions suitable to them, yet this of itself does not settle the employ- 
ment or out-of-work question. Our offices must at all times be in a 
position to meet any and every demand for workers made upon 
them by employers. 
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The tabulated statements show a wide range of activity on the 
part of the State Free Employment oflSces. Fifty different occupa- 
tions for men were selected for the report, and thirty different occu- 
pations for the women. Many other occupations are merged with 
these, jt being necessary to do this in order to have the tables come 
within reasonable space in this report. 

/■ 
Why They Succeed 

If the work of the state offices has been successful during the 
past two years, it has been due for the most part to the determination 
of the administration to make it of value to the employer and em- 
ploye. The fact that the service is free attracted business men who 
had been informed of the desire of the departmental heads to co- 
operate with them in solving labor problems. 

One of the aims has been to send the right man to the right 
place with the assurance to the worker that the job is open and 
that he will not be fooled when he gets it. Assurance that working 
conditions are as represented is also an important factor and an 
effort was made, as far as was possible with the limited force and 
funds at hand, to satisfy the worker on these points. 

. The employer has come to learn that the free employment office 
is, in fact, a branch of his own business; that he, like other tax- 
payers, contributes to its support and is entitled* to its services 
when he is in need of help. 

The laborer was told that the office was being maintained to 
aid him in securing work. It was realized that the offices should 
send the kind of man the -employer wants, that no other would 
please him, and that, in most cases, he would rather none be sent 
than one who is incapable of doing the work. 

This policy made it necessary to investigate applicants and 
determine who could fill the job. The workman was also considered, 
and employers were urged to give full details of working condi- 
tions, exact nature of work, wages, all of which was given to the 
workman. 

**Are you sure the job is still open?'* was one of the important 
, questions daily asked by applicants for places. In this day of tele- 
phones and telegraph systems there is no reason why an employ- 
ment office should permit a man to spend time and money hunting 
for a job that is already taken. The state offices, therefore, have 
made it a rule to inquire, by phone or wire, as to the status of the 
job before sendinsj a man out to take it. The same policies have 
. been pursued by the women's department in all four cities, and with 
equally good results. 

Example of Growth 

The work done by Bureau No. 2 in Denv'er is typical of the 
progress made in the employment service. The superintendent of 
the office, in summing up the work of the biennial period, reported 
that in March, 1917, there were calls for 267 people, while 206 were 
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filled. In September, 1918, the same office received calls for 5,955 
people and fornished 1,878 positions. 

The superintendent states that some of this increase was due 
to the war, but the most of it was due to the satisfactory service 
rendered both employer and employe. The employer has been 
given to understand that he must give all conditions surrounding 
the employment and live up to them. The employe, in turn, was 
told that if he did not report for the job as agreed and do his part 
of the contract, he need not report at the free offices for further 
assistance. This was especially true of farm labor and places where 
board and room was furnished. 

Efficient employes were in charge of these bureaus, in spite of 
the ridiculously low salaries of $100 per month. The trying work 
of a superintendent of a free employment office is easily worth $150 
a month to the state, while assistants should be paid $125. The 
worker, too, should be better protected by the enactment -of a law 
making it possible to collect for his time and expenses in going to a 
position that had been filled, where the employer had failed to 
notify the office. 

At Pueblo and Grand Junction co-operation between employers 
and workmen and the free employment bureaus made the work a 
success at the beginning of the biennial term. With these offices, 
as with the others, it has been a matter of business pride with the 
superintendents and assistants to do just a little more than was 
done during the preceding months. Employers' advertisements have 
been answered and good results obtained. 

It was found in many instances that the reason employers did 
not retain their help was because they refused to pay the prevailing 
rate of wages. With the beginning of the next biennial term the 
employment offices are to be kept open from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Co-operating With Federal Service 

The State Free Employment bureaus played an important 
part in solving employment conditions during the war period. 
Secretary of State Noland, who is also labor commissioner 
ex officio, readily assented to the request of the United States 
Government to enter into a co-operative agreement for the dura- 
tion of the war. This agreement is still in effect. 

The offices of the free state bureaus were opened to the United 
States Employment Service and complete harmony has been the 
rule since the signing of the compact. Both services retain their 
separate identities, yet follow the same plan of operation. The 
Secretary of State consented to the supervision of the offices by 
the Federal Director of Employment for Colorado, Roady Kenehan. 
A satisfactory expense agreement was reached by the state and 
government agencies. 
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Employment, Office at Grand Junction 

Responding to the requests of farmers and fruit growers of the 
Grand Valley, the department opened and maintained an employ- 
ment oflSce in Grand Junction during 1917 and 1918, holding the 
office open during the busy season each year, covering about five 
months. 

State Senator Kluge, during the session of the Twenty-First 
General Assembly, secured the adoption of an amendment to the 
Free Employment Office Law which authorized the opening of an 
office at Grand Junction, but the legislature failed to make an 
appropriation for its maintenance. 

Secretary of State Noland arranged with the Chamber of 
Commerce Of Grand Junction for an office room without expense 
to the state, and a factory inspector from the Labor Department 
was placed in charge. Although the force of factory inspectors 
is scarcely large enough to do necessary inspection work, it was 
felt nevertheless that the work that could be accomplished by an 
inspector acting as free employment agent at Grand Junction 
would be of such far-reaching benefit to the farmers and growers, 
of the Western slope as to more than justify the transfer of such 
an official to that undertaking. The results accomplished show 
the wisdom of this action. 

The detailed reports of the activities of the Grand Junction 
Free Employment Office are printed in the proper place in this 
report. This detail indicates that the fruit growers and others 
took advantage of the help mobilized by that office, thus enabling 
them to save crops each year. 

Farm Work 

The four regularly established Free Employment Offices in 
Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs, and the temporary office 
in Grand Junction during the year 1917 had 3,164 applications for 
help from farmers, and during the year 1918 4,179 applications. 
The number of applications for farm work by workers was 3,207 
in 1917, and 3,774 in 1918. In the year 1917 there were more 
workers seeking farm work than there were places to fill. 

The number of farm laborers placed in positions in 1917 was 
2,532 and in 1918 the number of laborers placed in this occupation 
was 3,146. While the totals for the year show more help than 
jobs, the fact remains that during the summer months there were 
more calls for men than could be filled. 

The Grand Junction office, which was operated during five 
months each year for the principal purpose of placing farm 
laborers, took care of practically all demands, though the same 
situation respecting the ultra busy season affected that part of 

the state. 

Much of the farm work in Colorado is seasonal, and it is 
impossible to have a supply of men available for immediate 
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service when needed, as men must work at other times besides 
the rush period on the farm to maintain a healthy existence. 

The matter of transportation is a factor, as railroads and 
construction companies, as well as many others, will advance 
fare, while farmers do not pretend to use free transportation to 
and from in order to secure help. Laborers are not willing to 
spend their own money, if they have any, for railroad fare to go 
to a job which they know nothing about when they can have 
transportation paid or advanced to some other work. Farmers 
as a class have never been in the position of having to bid for 
workers, and they do not like the idea of advancing money before 
securing the men. If some means of financing the transportation 
could be arranged, the farm-labor question could be handled to 
better advantage and for the benefit of all concerned. 

A large number of men who in bygone years have worked on 
farms have drifted into other work for various reasons, the prin- 
cipal ones being the wages and the housing and living conditions. 
In the past there has been nothing attractive, financially, about 
following farm work as a regular* t)ccupation. Other occupations 
give better returns and steadier work, to say nothing of satisfy- 
ing the gregarious feeling in man. Men prefer to work where 
they can associate with their fellows. Farm labor does not appeal 
to those men who like to work and play in a crowd. 

Living conditions on a majority of farms are undoubtedly 
satisfactory, but there are some places where men are expected 
to sleep in quarters unfit for human habitation, and also places 
where food is not as good as it should be. It is the bad places 
that discourage men, as bad news travels faster than good 
reports. 

Farmers in the West formerly depended to an extent on the 
^*hobo'' class for their seasonal help. This class of men is large 
enough in ordinary times, but in war times it is not. Other 
sources of labor must be drawn from. Men not used to **hobo'' 
life are not satisfied with living conditions which the **hobo" will 
tolerate. 

The several State Free Employment agencies have been able 
in the past two years to supply practically all the farm help 
asked for. It is true that during the rush season all of the de- 
mands could not be met at a moment's notice, but no shortage of 
long duration was manifest throughout the entire two years. 

If the probable number of men needed in the various counties 
of the state could be determined in advance, with the particular 
time when wanted, the w^ages to be paid, and assurances of proper 
living conditions, men could readily be registered and when 
needed could be sent at once. To do this and do it thoroughly 
and effectively it would be necessary that a fund of sufficient size 
be provided for the item of transportation. Without this means 
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of ready transportation the detail of registration would be time 
wasted. Such a transportation fund should be provided either 
by the state or by commercial bodies in those parts of the state 
most affected by the farm-labor problem. 

Labor Supply . 

Reference to the tables covering the yearly activities of the 
various free employment offices shows that the demand for 
workers was in almost every instance fully met by furnishing 
laborers for positions when and where needed. This outcome is 
in a sense remarkable considering the large number of workers 
in the state who volunteered and entered the government service, 
as well as the great number of workers who responded to the 
country's call by the draft. 

Notwithstanding the sudden and heavy drain made upon 
Colorado \s labor supply, little difficulty was encountered by per- 
sons and corporations needing laborers without resorting to 
the extraordinary use of female help. A plausible explanation of 
this favorable condition is found in the fact that before the war 
there was a superabundance of unused or waste labor. As soon 
as the demand appeared, this waste labor, anxious to do its bit to 
help win the war, came to the front and fell manfully to work to 
help cultivate and harvest the crops and assist in keeping the 
wheels of industry moving. 

For various reasons the actual number of unemployed 
workers in Colorado has never been definitely known. That the 
number was much larger than believed to be possible is shown by 
the outcome of conditions recited above. What the future has in 
store for these people who m many cases are past the prime of 
life is impossible to foretell from any statistics or figures now 
extant. We can only hope for enough new undertakings of suf- 
ficient size and scope to prevent a glut ^f laborers in the very 
near future. 

TABLE SHOWING GRAND TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICA- 
TIONS, GRAND TOTAL NUMBER OF POSITIONS SE- 
CURED, AND GRAND TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR HELP IN THE FIVE STATE FREE EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES DURING THE YEARS 1917-1918. 

Applications For Applications 

Employment Positions Secured For Help 
1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 

January 1461 2352 734 1240 1013 1890 

February 1088 2280 651 1147 816 1407 

March 1683 2573 1291 1765 1555 2279 

April 2181 2618 1928 2004 2587 2812 

May 2642 2388 2204 2095 2743 3648 

June 2320 2181 . 2187 1936 3415 7540 

July 2573 3487 2420 3129 3718 9472 

August 2515 4644 2292 4057 3512 11133 

September 2457 5744 2297 5149 4048 2431 

October 2839 5417 2582 4724 3848 10325 

November 3142 3279 1763 2274 2210 4496 

December 3001 2888 1079 1034 2480 1277 

Grand Total 27802 39851 21628 30554 31945 58710 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT BUBEAUS. 

TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OP APPLICATIONS FOR 

WORK, NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FOR HELP AND 

NUMBER OF SITUATIONS SECURED BY MONTHS IN 
1917-1918. 

1917 1918 
Applica- Applica- Applica- Applica- 
tions tions Jobs tions tions Jobs 
for Work for Help Secured for Work for Help Secured 

JANUARY— 

Denver No. 1. 160 150 53 768 363 205 

Denver No. 2 378 243 135 495 560 149 

Pueblo 431 210 210 413 365 352 

Colo. Springes 502 416 336 67e 612 534 

1,461 /1.013 734 2.352 1.890 1,240 

FEBRUARY— 

Denver No. 1 160 150 50 1,249 283 214 

Denver No. 2 158 94 74 290 367 197 

Pueblo 261 189 184 402 370 347 

Colo. Springs 519 383 343 439 397 889 

1,088 816 651 2,380 * 1,417 1,147 

MARCH— 

Denver No. 1 354 293 234 1,142 560 392 

Denver No. 2 305 367 206 372 559 304 

Pueblo 402 351 343 583 600 547 

Colo. Springrs 592 544 508 576 560 622 

1.653 .1.665 1.291 2,673 2,279 1,766 

APRIL— 

Denver No. 1 530 673 429 773 763 . 412 

Denver No. 2 547 666 441 631 706 456 

Pueblo 490 489 470 616 704 589 

Colo. Springs 631 760 588 697 639 647 

2.189 2,587 1,928 2,617 2,812 2,004 

MAY— 

Denver No. 1 793 808 610 648 524 478 

Denver No. 2 646 774 541 626 1,782 474 

Pueblo 533 617 518 600 616 572 

Colo. Springs 570 644 535 567 607 524 

Grand Junction 47 119 47 

2,542 2,743 2,204 2,388 3.648 2,095 

JUNE3 — 

Denver No. 1 548 801 606 526 2.541 444 

Denver No. 2 453 1,114 406 607 3,626' 455 

Pueblo 620 687 615 538 602 518 

Colo. Springs.-.:.. 699 813 660 547 709 465 

Grand Junction.. 63 63 59 63 63 69 

2.383 3.778 2,246 2,181 7.640 1,936 
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ACTIVITIES OP STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 
TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OP APPLICATIONS FOR 
WORK, NUMBER OP APPLICATIONS POR HELP AND 
NUMBER OP SITUATIONS SECURED BY MONTHS IN 
1917-1918. 



Applica- 
tions 
for Work 


1917 
Applica- 
tions 
for Help 


Jobs 
Secured 


1918 
Applica- Applica- 
tions tions 
for Work for Help 


Jobs 
Secured 


JULY— 








• 






Denver No. 1 

Denver No. i 

Pueblo 

Colo. Springrs 

Grand Junction. 


. 648* 
. 437 
,. 609 
. 771 
.. 108 


963 
893 
673 
986 
203 


574 
394 

600 
687 
166 


1,203 

1,016 

576 

527 

165 


2,441 

5,566 

676 

558 

231 


1.021 
972 
649 
462 
126 




2,573 


3,718 


2,420 


3,487 


9.472 


3,129 


AUGUST— 










• 


- 


Denver No. 1 

Denver No. 2 

Pueblo 

Colo. Springs 

Grand Junction. 


. 689 
,. 466 
.. 606 
.. 623 
.. 131 


987 
726 
603 
959 
238 


.587 
995 
600 
562 
148 


2,198 

1,120 

557 

527 

242 


3.152 

6,430 

649 

558 

364 


1,886 

1.000 

529 

462 

180 




2.515 


3,512 


2,292 


4.644 


11,153 


4,057 


SE3PTEMBER— 


• 












Denver No. 1 

Denver No. 2 

Pueblo 

Colo. Sprinirs 

Grand Junction. 


. 746 
.. 440 
. 467 
.. 488 
. 316 


1,309 
894 
560 
700 
596 


674 
402 
462 
443 
316 


2.528 

1,996 

540 

570 

110 


3,141 

5,955 

628 

542 

365 


2,203 

1.878 

493 

476 

100 




2,457 


4.048 


2,297 


5.744 


2,431 


5,149 


OCTOBER— 














Denver No. 1 

Denver No. 2 

Pueblo 

Colo. Springs 

Grand Junction. 


. 686 
,. 684 
. 642 
.. 515 
. 312 


953 
1.191 
753 
706 
240 


594 
629 
634 
485 
240 


2,495 

1,211 

1,025 

491 

196 


3.377 

4,885 

1,040 

481 

542 


2.042 

1.152 

895 

440 

195 




2.839 


3,848 


2.582 


5,417, 


10,325 


4,724 


NOVEMBER— 














Denver No. 1 

Denver No. 2 

Pueblo 

Colo. Springs 


.1,795 
. 527 
. 624 
. 496 


513 
524 
621 
552 


408 
337 
588 
430 


1,744 
697 
520 
318 


968 

2,681 

551 

296 


922 
636 
464 
253 




3.142 


2.210 


1,763 


3,279 


4,496 


2.274 


DECEMBER- 














Denver No. 1 

Denver No. 2..... 

Pueblo : 

Colo. Springs 


.1,408 
. 806 
. 375" 
. 412 


242 

1,512 

356 

370 


183 
237 
300 
359 


1,393 
764 
353 
378 


212 
452 
288 
325 


168 
198 
344 
324 


- 


3,001 


2,480 


1,079 


2,888 


1.277 


1.034 



STATE FREE E.MPLOYMEXT OFFICE 

DENVER NO. 1 
Record of Business, 1917 

MALES 

Applications for Applications 

. i-Employment , for Help x 

Number of 
Character of Number Positions Number Number Number 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled Filed Unfilled 

Auto Washers 3 1 2 1 

Baergagremen 30 14 16 22 8 

Bakers 45 20 25 30 10 

Beet Workers 293 275 18 316 41 

Blacksmiths 12 12 12 

Bookkeepers 110 10 

Carpenters ^. 135 92 43 124 32 

Casual Laborers 430 173 257 289 116 

Chauffeurs 51 12 39 12 

Chemists 110 10 

Clerks 110 10 

Cooks 48 30 18 39 9 

Dairy Workers 109 191 8 254 63 

Dish Washers 30 17 13 30 13 

Draftsmen 1 ' 1 1 

Electricians 6 6 8 2 

Elevator Pilots 29 11 18 23 12 

Engineers 19 10 9 5 

Express Co. Workers 82 64 18 74 10 

Factory Workers 743 r 366 377 580 214 

Farmers 830 671 159 849 178 

Firemen 27 17 10 21 4 

Foremen 4 2 2 2 

Gardeners 1 1 1 

Government Workers 86 76 10 229 153 

Greenhousemen 27 27 21 

Hotel and Restaurant 485 285 200 447 162 

Housemen 134 87 57 117 30 

Janitors 85 41 44 54 1^ 

Kitchen Help 15 7 8 10 3 

Laborers 3,145 1,061 2.084 1.390 329 

Laundry Workers 26 18 8 42 24 

Machinists 31 11 20 17 6 

Miners 298 216 82 388 172 

Motormen and Conductors... 20 7 13 7 

Office Workers 10 1 9 1 

Orderlies 5 3 2 3 

Painters 21 10 11 11 1 

Porters 130 103 27 141 38 

It R. Workers 188 114 74 542 428 

Rodmen 5 5 5 

Salesmen 110 10 

Soda Fountain 2 2 2 

Stable Help 10 10 14 4 

Teamsters 166 87 79 189 102 

Watchmen 20 3 17 3 

Miscellaneous 129 20 109 25 5 

FEMALES 

Beet Workers 43 43 43 

Bookkeepers 2 1110 

Casual Laborers 3 2 14 2 

Chambermaids 87 61 * 26 57 

Combination Girls 14 11 3 13 2 

Cooks 51 40 11 55 15 

Counter Girls 2 2 2 

Day Workers 97 67 30 56 

Elevator Pilots 110 10 

Factory Workers 2 2 2 

General Workers 249 143 106 534 391 

Hotel & Rest'rant Workers.. 26 21 5 25 4 

Housekeepers 5 3 2 4 1 

Janitors 2 2 2 

Laundry Workers 44 36 8 37 1 

Linen Workers 2 2 2 

Nurses 110 10 

Nurse Maids 12 8 4 10 2 

Office Help 110 10 

Pantry Maids 33 18 15 30 12 

Printing Office 8 8 12 4 

Ranch Workers 8 3 5 6 3 

Second Girls 69 58 11 80 22 

Waitresses 77 58 19 79 21 

Kitchen Help 5 5 5 

Miscellaneous 20 16 4 18 2 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

DENVER NO. 1 

Record of Business, 1918 

/ MALES 

ApDlications for 
, EJmployment ^ 

Number of 

Character of Number Positions Number 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled 

Bafrgatremen 11 3 8 

Bakers 158 122 36 

Beet Workers 152 152 

Bookkeepers •. 3 3 

Carpenters 139 56 83 

Casual Laborers 2,725 2,005 720 

Chauffeurs & Truck Drivers 55 31 24 

Clerks 53 19 34 

Cooks 42 9 33 

Dairy Workers 12 4 • 8 

Electricians 2 2 

Elevator Pilots 58 42 16 

Engineers 37 23 14 

Express Co. Workers - 11 4 7 

Factory Workers 791 296 495 

Farmers 1.904 1,383 521 

Firemen 106 90 16 

Foremen .3 3 

Government Workers 83 83 

Greenhousemen' 54 17 37 

Hotel & Rest'rant Workers.. 900 387 513 

Housemen 127 53 74 

Janitors 134 49 '85 

Laborers 4,708 3,012 1,696 

Laundry Workers 14 6 8 

Machinists 163 .112 ^ 51 

Miners 707 593 114 

Motormen and Conductors... 77 27 50 

Office Workers 25 13 12 

Orderlies 1 1 

Painters 22 8 14 

Porters 42 21 21 

R. R. Workers 570 560 10 

Stable Help 6 6 

Steamfitters 4 4 

Teamsters 401 262 139 

Miscellaneous 151 103 48 



Applications 


, for 


Help V 


Number 


Number 


Filed 


Unfilled 


3 





149 


27 


300 


148 


3 





56 





2,527 


522 


38 


7 


19 





10 


1 


12 


8 


2 





52 


10 


35 


12 


4 





497 


201 


1,552 


169 


126 


36 


10 


7 


146 


63 


17 





625 


238 


93 


^40 


57 


8 


4.336 


1,324 


13 


7 


298 


186 


1,228 


635 


54 


27 


13 





1 





12 


4 


26 


o 


4,229 


3,669 


6 





4 





364 


102 


249 


146 



FEMALES 

ApDlications for 
Employment — 



Applications 
— for Help — 



Character of 
Employment 

Bookkeepers 

Chambermaids 

Cooks 

Day Workers 

Elevator Pilots 

Factory Workers 

General House Workers 

Hotel & Rest'rant Workers 

Housekeepers 

Janitors 

Kitchen Help 

Laundry Workers 

Maids 

Matrons 

Nurses 



Number 
Filed 

52 

231 

131 

192 

8 

16 
332 

43 

59 



5 

98 

66 

18 

51 

24 

Office Help 147 

32 

4 

28 

97 

88 



Pantry Maids 
Ranch Work 
Second Girls 
Waitresses ... 
Miscellaneous 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 



155 

72 

98 

2 



154 

23 

24 

1 
58 
44 

n 

5 
13 

4 ' 
20 

1 
17 
31 
26 



Number 
Unfilled 

52 
76 
59 
94 

6 

16 

178 

20 

35 

4 
40 
22 

7 

46 

11 

143 

12 

3 
11 
66 
62 



Number 
Filed 



230 

106 

147 

6 



349 

41 

41 

1 

89 

60 

35 

17 

20 

4 

41 

3 

38 

67 

51 



Number 
Unfilled 


75 
34 
49 

4 



195 

18 

17 


31 
16 
24 
12 

7 


21 

2 
21 
36 
25 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

DENVER NO. 2 



Record of Business, 1917 



MALES 

Annlications for 
— ^Siinploy men t — 



Character of Number 

Employment Filed 

Bagflraire 39 

Bakers .• 3 

Beet Workers 40 

Blacksmiths 7 

Butchers 6 

Carpenters 66 

Casual Laborers 594 

Chauffeurai 7 

Clerks 18 

Cooks 31 

Dairy Workers ! 33 

Electricians 11 

Elevator Pilots 13 

En^rineers 10 

Express Co. Workers 2 

Farmers 285 

Firemen _. 23 

Foremen 4 

Gardeners 6 

Government Workers 193 

Hotel & Rest'rant Employes 32 

Housemen 39 

Janitors 33 

Kitchen Help 324 

Laborers .• 1,«72 

Laundry Workers 28 

Machinists 15 

Miners 181 

Orderlies 9 

Painters 12 

Plumbers 2 

Porters 62 

R. R. Workers 204 

Salesmen 1 

Xeamsters 197 

Watchmen 10 

Waiters - 13 

Miscellaneous 20 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 

39 

3 

37 

6 

6 

62 

233 

1 

9 

21 

28 

10 

12 

6 

2 

238 

13 

4 

3 

193 

30 

34 

15 

287 

1,344 

17 

12 

179 

9 

9 

2 

48 

204 

1 

155 

4 

8 

13 



Number 
Unfilled 


3 
2 
1 
4 
361 
6 
9 

10 
5 
1 
1 
5 


47 
. 10 

3 

2 
5 

18 

37 
528 

11 
3 
2 

3 


14 



42 
6 
5 
7 



Applications 
— for Help- 



Number 

Filed 

46 

3 

50 

7 

• 35 

237 

506 

2 

9 

31 

49 

20 

26 

8 

6 

342 

13 

8 

4 

305 

36 

34 

22 

334 

2.305 

18 

24 

1.800 

11 

43 

2 

58 

1.085 

1 

256 

4 

11 

25 



Number 

Unfilled 

7 



13 

2 

30 

275 

273 

1 



10 

21 

10 

14 

8 

4 

106 



4 

1 

112 

6 



7 

57 

961 

1 

12 

1.621 
o 

84 



10 

881 



101 



3 

12 



FEMALES 

ApoUcations for 
^Eimployment — 



Applications 
f for Help s 



Character of Number 

Employment • Filed 

Casual Laborers 5 

Chambermaids 101 

Clerks ~ 3 

Cooks ^ 66 

Day Workers 147 

General Workers 109 

Hotel & Rest'rant Workers.. 4 

Housekeepers 106 

Kitchen Help 89 

Laundry Workers 59 

Linen Women 17 

Maids 7 

Nurses 12 

Nurse Maids 2 

Office Help 5 

Pantry Maids 73 

Ranch Workers 113 

Saleswomen 4 

Second Girls 14 

Waitresses 103 

Miscellaneous 3 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 

3 
73 

1 

45 

108 

76 

2 
55 
54 
36 

5 

6 

7 

2 

2 
52 
47 

4 

6 
73 

1 



Number 

Unfilled 

2 

28 

2 

21 

39 

33 

2 

61 

35 

23 

12 

1 

5 



3 

21 

66 



8 

30 

2 



Number 

Filed 

3 

86 

1 

45 

129 

121 

2 

89 

64 

56 

5 

6 

7 

2 

2 

52 

55 

4 

. 14 

82 

1 



Number 

Unfilled 



13 



Q 

21 

45 



34 

10 

20 













8 



6 

10 

Q 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

DENVER NO. 2 

Record of Business, 1918 

MALES 

Applications for Applications 

, ^Employment ^ , for Help ^ 

Number of 

Character of Number Positions Number Number Number 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled Filed Unfilled 

Bakers 11 9 2 15 6 

Beet Workers 350 360 ■ 600 250 

Blacksmiths 64 46 8 217 171 

Boilermakers 11 11 26 15 

Bookkeepers 2 2 3 1 

Bricklayers ' 2 2 2 

Carpenters - 252 188 64 1,281 1.093 

Casual Laborers 719 712 7 886 174 

Chauffeurs & Truck Drivers 16 8 8 8 

Clerks 10 10 10 

Cooks 69 33 26 46 13 

Dairy Workers 44 28 16 66 28 

Electricians 19 19 69 40 

Elevator Pilots -... 27 14 13 17 3 

Engineers 19 16 3 20 . 4 

Express Co. Workers 5 5 0.9 4 

Factory Workers 7 7 16 8 

Farmers 700 644 66 1,201 557 

Firemen ~ 37 26 12 34 9 

Gardeners 13 13 .0 22 9 

Government Workers 361 313 48 646 232 

Hotel & Rest'rant Workers.. 165 71 84 86 14 

Housemen 18 13 6 19 6 

Janitors - 58 31 27 52 21 

Laborers 3.436 2,646 789 5.40i 2,755 

Ritchen Help 163 134 29 184 50 

Laundry Workers 2 2 2 

Machinists 60 41 9 230 189 

Miners 679 527 62 4,126 3,699 

Office Workers 2 2 5 3 

Orderlies : 26 18 8 21 3 

Painters 7 7 68 61 

Plumbers 110 10 

Porters 60 41 19 64 13 

R. R. Workers 1,424 1,379 46 16,699 16.220 

Salesmen 3 3 13 10 

Stable Help 2 2 2 

Steamfltters 34 . 32 2 266 233 

Teamsters 213 161 62 407 246 

Watchmen 26 9 17 102 93 

Waiters - 31 22 9 80 58 

Miscellaneous 10 8 2 27 19 

FEMALES 

Casual Laborers 12 5 7 5 

Chambermaids 166 100 56 124 24 

Clerks 7 3 4 3 

Cooks 110 62 48 82 20 

Day Vorkers 166 136 31 137 . 2 

Factory Workers 30 27 3 66 29 

General House Workers 180 109 71 181 . 72 

Housekeepers 60 27 33 38 11 

Janitors 38 28 10 30 2 

Hotel & Rest'rant Workers.. 7 4 3 4 

Kitchen Help 30 18 12 28 5 

Laundry Workers 56 27 29 31 4 

Linen Women 9 3 '6 3 

Matrons 2 1110 

Nurses 12 7 6 9-^2 

Office Help 11 6 6 6 1 

Pantry Maids 107 71 36 78 7 

Ranch Work 39 21 18 26 4 

Saleswomen 3 2 12 

Seamstresses 4 2 2 2 

Second Girls 11 6 6 13 8 

Waitresses 127 76 62 139 64 

Miscellaneous 110 10 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

PUEBLO 

Record of Business, 1917 



MALES 

Applications for 
— ^Employment — 



rharacter of 
Employment 



Number 
Failed 



Baggagemen 

Bakers 

Beet Workers 
Blacksmiths 
Boilermakers 
Bookkeepers 

Carpenters 

Casual Laborers 

Chauffeurs & Truck Drivers 

Clerks 

Cooks 

Dairy Workers . 

Electricians 

Elevator Pilots 

Engineers 

Factory Workers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Hotel & Rest'rant Employes 

Housemen 

Janitors 

Kitchen Help 
Laborers .... 

Machinists .. 

Miners 

Motormen and Conductors... 

Office Workers 

Orderlies 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Porters 

R. R. Workers 

Salesmen 

Teamsters 
Watchmen . 

Waiters 

Miscellaneous 



26 
12 
20 
lo 
1 
2 

187 

347 

30 

14 

119 

52 

3 

6 

14 

67 

705 

22 

29 

10 

26. 

280 

2,025 

48 

67 

1 

1 

17 

20 



52 

94 

12 

154 

4 

11 

4 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 

26 
10 
20 
14 

1 

1 

170 

343 

21 

6 

105 

50 

1 

6 

9 

67 

621 

20 

26 

10 

26 

278 

1.996 

44 

61 



1 
17 
19 


52 
93 

8 
148 

1 

6 



Xumber 
irnfilled 


2 



1 

xO 

1 
17 
4 
9 
8 
14 
2 
2 

5 


84 
o 

art 

3 


12 
29 
4 
6 
1 


1 



1 

4 
6 
3 

5 
(I 



Applications 
— for Help — 



Xumber 
Filed 

10 

10 

20 

17 

1 

1 

207 

347 

21 

3 

103 

55 

1 

6 

9 

67 

678 

27 

28 

10 

28 

278 

2.188 

47 

61 



1 

19 

19 

1 

53 

107 

8 

157 

1 

6 

4 



Xumber 
Unfilled 

o 

o 
3 
o 
(I 

37 
4 



5 

(» 



57 
7 

9 


2 

192 
3 



2 



1 
1 

14 

9 






Character of 
Employment 

Bookkeepers 

Casual Laborers 
Chambermaids .. 

Clerks '. . 

Cooks 

Day Workers 

Factory Workers 

General House Workers 

Housekeepers 

Janitors 

Kitchen Help 

Laundry Workers ... 

Nurses 

Office Help 

Pantry Maids 

Ranch Workers 

Saleswomen 

Seamstress 

Waitress 

Miscellaneous 



FEMALES 

Applications for 
f Employment ^ 

Number of 
Xumber Positions Number 
Filed Secured Unfilled 



Applications 
— for Help — 



4 

122 
6 

105 
50 
46 

296 
80 
30 
90 
35 
30 
26 
26 
17 
14 
18 

145 
9 



2 
4 

101 

5 

91 

46 

46 

260 
65 
30 
85 
35 
25 
19 
24 
14 
11 
17 

127 
8 






21 
1 

14 
4 


36 

15 

5 

5 
7 
2 
3 
3 
1 

18 
1 



Number 
Filed 

1 

4 

97 

5 

96 

49 

46 

348 

64 

25 

88 

37 

25 

21 

26 

14 

11 

17 

128 

10 



Number 
Unfilled 




5 
3 

88 


3 
2 

2 
2 



1 
2 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

PUEBLO 
Record of Business, 1918 





6 





MALES 

Applications for 
t Employment ^ 

^, Number of 

Character of Number Positions Number 

Employment Polled Secured Unfilled 

Baggagemen 2 

Bakers 14 

Blacksmiths 25 

Boilermakers 4 

Bookkeepers 4 

Bricklayers 1 

Carpenters 143 

Casual Laborers 343 

Chsfuffeurs & Truck Drivers 31 

Clerks 48 

Cooks 60 

Dairy Workers 26 

Electricians 1 

Elevator Pilots 10 

Engineers 6 

Factory Workers 1 

Farmers 801 

Firemen 80 

Foremen 3 

Hotel and Rest. Workers 122 

Housemen 3 

Janitors 36 

Laborers 3,290 

Kitchen Help ' 80 

Machinists 43 

Miners 83 

Motormen and Conductors... 1 

Office Workers 1 

Orderly 17 

Painters 27 

Porters 59 

Railroad Workers 61 

Salesmen 8 

Teamsters 147 

Watchmen 18 

Miscellaneous 10 



2 

14 

19 

2 





129 

318 

18 

19 

49 

25 

1 

10 

4 



708 

58 

1 

117 

3 

35 

3,133 

72 

37 

79 



1 

17 

21 

53 

43 

5 

138 

9 

10 



4 

1 

14 

25 

13 

29 

11 

1 





2 

1 

93 

22 

2 

5 



1 

157 

8 

6 

4 

1 



• 

6 

6 

18 

3 

9 

9 





Applications 
— for Help — 



Number 
Filed 

2 

n 

23 

2 

1 

3 

156 

350 

18 

23 

65 

38 

1 

13 

4 



867 

67 

1 

144 

3 

43 

3,675 

93 

76 

81 



2 

17 

. 27 

61 

72 

5 

156 

10 

11 



Number 
Unfilled 



3 

4 



1 

3 

27 

32 



4 

16 

13 



3 





159 

9 



27 



8 

542 

21 

39 

2 



1 



6 

8 

29 



18 

1 

1 



Character of 
Employment 

Bookkeepers 

Casual Laborers 

Chambermaids 

Clerks 

Combination Girls 

Cooks 

Day Workers 

Elevator Pilots 

Factory Workers 

G-eneral House Workers... 
Hotel and Rest. Workers. 

Housekeepers 

Janitors 

Kitchen Help 

Laundry Workers 

Nurses 

Office Help 

Pantry Maids 

Saleswomen 

Seamstress 

Waitress 

Miscellaneous 



N 



umber 
Filed 

2 
53 

111 
9 

18 

86 

108 

4 

123 

274 

97 
100 

58 
163 

60 

46 
. 68 

67 

17 

46 
211 

36 



FEMALES 

Annlications for 
Employment ^ 

Number of 
Positions Number 
Secured Unfilled 

1 1 



46 

106 

6 

18 

86 

100 

4 

113 

264 

95 

77 

53 

143 

59 

39 

-to 

62 

12 

43 

201 

24 



7 

3 

{) 

8 



10 

10 
9 

23 
5 

20 
1 
7 

23 
5 
5 
3 

10 

12 



Applications 
— for Help — 



Number 
Filed 

1 
58 

112 

8 

20 

99 

106 
4 

113 

307 

103 
79 
53 

155 
65 
46 
50 
66 
13 
44 

205 
35 



Number 
Unfilled 



12 
6 
2 
2 

13 
6 



43 
8 
2 


12 
6 

•7 
5 
4 
1 
1 
4 
• 11 
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SIXTEENTH BIENNIAIi REPORT 



STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
COLORADO SPRINGS 

Record of Business, 1917 

MALES 



Character of I^ 

Employment 

Auto Washers 

BsLggAgemen 

Bakers ~. 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Chauffeurs : 

Clerks 

Cooks 

Dairy Workers 

Electricians 

Enirineers 

Express Co. Workers 

Factory Workers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Gardeners 

Hotel & Restaurant Empl's 

Housemen 

Janitor 

Laborers 

Kitchen Help ,^.. 

Laundry Worker 

Machinist 

Miners 

Painters 

Porters 

R. R. Workers 

Stable Help 

Teamsters 

Walters 



Applications for 


Applications 




—Employment- 


\ 


r-^ — for 


TTriirt 


r 






Number of 








imbei 


' Positions 


Number 


Number 


Number 


i'iled 


Secured 


Unfilled 


Filed 


Unfilled 


6 


6 





6 





108 


96 


12 


117 


21 


25 


18 


7 


21 


3 


3 


3 





3 





88 


76 


12 


101 


25 


37 


24 


13 


27 


3 


16 


2 


14 


17 


5 


111 


82 


29 


111 


29 * 


71 


64 


7 


84 


• 20 


11 


11 





26 


15 


13 


11 


2 


17 


6 


5 


6 





9 


4 


26 


26 





26 





483 


458 


25 


701 


243 


54 


38 


16 


39 


1 


2 


2 





2 





83 


71 


12 


83 


12 


362 


349 


3 


358 


9 


32 


26 


6 


33 


7 


5,169 


1,891 


278 


2.605 


814 


672 


635 . 


37 


768 


133 


1 


1 





1 





15 


9 


6 


9 





105 


93 


. 12 


132 


39 


36 


31 


5 


35 


4 


34 


26 


8 


31 


5 


48 


41 


7 


249 


208 


. 3 


3 





3 





142 


126 


16 


160 


34 


40 


29 


11 


49 


20 



FEMALES 

Annlications for 
Employment — 



Applications 
— for Help— — ^ 



Character of Number 

Employment Ffled 

Bookkeepers 10 

Casual Laborers 17 

Chambermaids 121 

Clerks 25 

Combination Girls 9 

Cooks 165 

Day Workers 296 

Elevator Pilots 2 

General House Workers 482 

Hotel & Rest'nt Workers 13 

Housekeepers • 42 

Janitresses 3 

Kitchen Help 124 

Laundry Workers 66 

Linen Women 6 

Maids 13 

Nurses 46 

Nurse Maids 26 

OtRce Help 2 

Pantry Maids 21 

Printing Office 48 

Seamstresses 20 

Second Girls 68 

Waitresses 169 

Miscellaneous 26 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 

1 

7 

103 

7 

6 

138 

267 

2 

424 

3 

25 

3 

104 

59 

6 

6 

21 

11 

1 

17 

40 

12 

45 

133 

15 



Number 
Unfilled 

9 

10 

18 

18 

3 

27 

29 

1 

58 

10 

17 

1 

20 

7 



7 

25 

15 

1 

4 

3 

8 

23 

36 

11 



Number 
Filed 

1 

11 

146 

11 

8 

165 

310 

1 

551 

3 

29 

2 

163 

81 

5 

6 

26 

14 

1 

28 

67 

17 

48 

178 

15 



Number 
Unfilled 



4 

43 
4 
2 

27 
43 

127 

4 


69 
22 


5 
S 


11 

27 
& 
8 

45' 
/ 



■■-J 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
COLORADO SPRINGS 

Record of Business, 1918 

MALES 

Applications for Applications . 

, Employment ^ , for Help ^ 

Number of 

Character of Number Positions Number Number Number 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled Filed Unfilled 

Auto Washers 5 14 10 

Baggrasemen 15 14 1 14 

Bakers 26 23 3 24 1 

Blacksmiths 3 3 3 

Carpenters 44 41 3 46 5 

Casual Laborer i 46 46 47 1 

Chauffeurs 32 12 20 12 

Clerks 26 8 18 9 1 

Cooks 100 60 31 88 ^ 19 

Dairy Workers 43 42 1 52 10 

Eaectricians 2 2 

Elevator Pilots 17 11 6 . 11 

EMffineers 7 4 3 4 

Elxpress Company Workers.. 6 6 6 

Farmers 562 478 89 566 93 

Firemen 95 81 14 69 

Gardeners 105 90 15 100 10 

Hotel and Rest. Workers 170 160 10 165 5 

Housemen 57 50 7 61 11 

Janitors 57 42 16 44 2 

Laborers - 2,208 2,101 107 2,121 20 

Kitchen Help 238 225 13 278 48 

Laundry Workers 16 16 . 16 

Machinists 10 7 3 7 

Miners 50 50 65 15 

Office Workers 2 2 

Orderly 9 9 6 

Painters 11 9 2 9 

Plumbers 4 4 4 

Porters 45 39 6 41 2 

Railroad Workers 38 37 1 155 118 

Stable Help 2 2 2 

Teamsters ..;. 179 171. 8 186 15 

Watchmen 6 6 6 

Walters 16 16 16 

Miscellaneous 11 9 2 9 Q 

FEMALES ^"^ 

ApDlications for Applications 

, Employment ^ , for Help ^ 

Number of 

Character of Number Positions Number Number Number 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled Filed Unfilled 

Casual Laborers 103 101 2 102 1 

Chambermaids 86 79 7 89 10 

Clerks .....'. 26 9 17 14 5 

Cooks 117 99 18 154 55 

Day Workers 304 280 24 349 69 

Elevator Pilots 3 2 12 

Factory Workers 11 11 11 

General House Workers 748 547 201 838 2^1 

Hotel and Rest. Workers 61 52 9 61 9 

Housekeepers 43 24 19 26 2 

Janitors 14 7 7 7 

Kitchen Help 96 87 8 94 7 

Laundry Workers 147 132 15 166 ' 24 

Maids 5 2 3 8 1 

Nurses 62 29 23 39 10 

Office Help 7 3 4 3 

Pantry Maids 27 16 11 21 6 

Ranch Workers 16 10 6 20 10 

Saleswomen 110 10 

Seanis.tresse8 17 13 4 14 1 

Second Girls 46 41 6 49 8 

Waitresses 138 119 19 174 56 

Miscellaneous 183 146 37 220 74 
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SIXTEENTH BIENNIAL RE^RT 



STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
GRAND JUNCTION 
^ Record of Business, 1917 



MALES 

Applications for 
— Employment — 



Character of Number 

Employment Filed 

Apple Packers 294 

Blacksmiths 2 

Carpenters 9 

Casual Laborers ' 3 

Clerks 4 

Cooks 7 

Common Laborers 112 

Dishwasher 5 

Farm Hands 32 

Fruit Pickers 124 

Fruit Thinners 8 

Jflners 12 

Muckers 6 

Porters 2 

Ft R. Workers 20 

Ranch Hands 50 

Sheep Herder 6 

Teamsters 26 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 

194 

2 

9 

3 

2 

4 
112 

5 

32 

124 

8 

8 

6 

2 
20 
50 

2 
26 



Number 
Unfilled 

100 



2 
3 





4 




"4 




Applications 
— for Help — 



Number 
Filed 





51 

9 



6 

291 

10 

90 

225 

15 

12 

20 



36 

90 

. 

20 



Number 
Unfilled 




42 
6 

2 
179 
5 

58 

101 

7 

4 

14 


16 

40 





FEMALES 

ApDlicatlons for 
, ^Employment <^ 

Number of 
Character of Number Positions Number 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled 

Candy Factory 1 1 

Canning Factories 20 20 

Chambermaids 2 2 

Cooks 6 4 2 

Dishwashers 4 4 • 

Fruit Packers 30 30 

Fruit Pickers 5 5 

General Workers 4 4 

Houseworkers 2 2 

Laundry Workers 110 

Waitresses 5 5 



Applications 




■fnt* TTpln . 






^ 


Number Number 


Filed Unfilled 


4 


3 


100 


80 


6 


5 


10 


6 


20 


16 


90 


60 


17 


12 








16 


14 


1 





13 


8 



y 
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STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
GRAND JUNCTION 

Record of Business, 1918 — Five Months 

MALES 

Applications for Applications 
, Employment ^ t 'or Help ^ 

Number of 
Character of Number Positions Number Number Nuinber 

Employment Filed Secured Unfilled Filed Unfilled 

Blacksmiths 1 1 1 u 

Carpenters 35 28 7 122 94 

Casual Laborers 35 35 68 33 

Clerks 2 1110 

Cooks 5 4 14 

Factory Workers 6 3 3 21 18 

Firemen 9 9 14 5 

Laborers 283 270 13 638 368 

Kitchen Help 5 5 8 3 

Miners 66 66 480 414 

Plumbers 4 4 4 

Ranch Hands 87 87 151 64 

Teamsters 4 2 2 6 4 

Truck Drivers 15 . 15 15 

R^ R. Workers 2 2*0 2 

Miscellaneous 20 20 



FEMALES 

Applications for 
Employment — 



Character of Number 

Employment Filed 

Chambermaids 3 

Clerks 25 

Cooks 9 

General House Workers 26 

Factory Workers 63 

Laundry Workers 4 

Fruit Pickers 15 

Fruit Packers 21 

Nurses 3 

Seamstresses 2 

Waitresses 15 



Number of 

Positions 

Secured 

1 

3 

9 
26 
19 

4 
15 
13 

2 

2 

9 



Number 
Unfilled 

2 
22 


44 


8 
1 

6 



Applications 
— for Help — 



Number Number 
Filed Unfilled 



4 

3 

12 

43 

47 

9 

15 

17 

3 

3 

20 



3 



3 

17 

28 

5 



4 

1 

1 

11 



SECTION V 



^Af ages 
Cost o{ Living 



WAGES m VARIOUS TRADES AND nTOUSTRIES 



WAGES PAID to workmen and women in various trades and 
industries in Colorado during the biennial term have varied 
to a greater extent than during any previous period, for the 
reason that the abrupt increase in the prices of necessaries of life 
established by war conditions was felt at once by- the workers, and 
for the further reason that the large number of men joining the 
colors left a scarcity of workers in many lines of endeavor. Even 
at the present time, after more than eighteen months of war and 
war conditions, there is no well-settled wage rate in most of the occu- 
pations where the workers are without organization. 

^ Table No. 1. — This table shows the wages in thirty-two different 
occupations at which employes were placed by the Free Employ- 
ment agents in Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Grand Junc- 
tion during the year 1917, the data frdm Denver offices including 
State Free Employment Office No. 1, State Free Employment 
Office No. 2, as well as Federal Free Employment Office. It will 
be observed that this table covers widely separated parts of the 
state, and includes the principal industrial centers as well, where 
the demand for help is incessant and where workers in large num- 
bers go in order to more readily and promptly find the sort of 
employment best suited to their ability. 

Table No. 2. — ^This table is identical with Table No. 1, except 
that the figures cover the year. 1918, care being taken for purposes 
of comparison to cover precisely the same occupations in both tables. 

Table No. 3. — This table shows the rate of wages established 
by trades unions for members. Sixty different unions returned 
the questionnaire sent out by the department covering this point, 
the organizations being located in cities and towns in every 
geographical section of the state. The figures shown in Table No. 
3 indicate in fair measure the wages paid in the mentioned crafts 
at the present time, though it must be remembered that in many 
cases, at the time the report was sent in, members of these organ- 
izations were still working at a rate of pay that was established by 
contract before the war, which agreements, not having expired, 
were faithfully observed by the unions till the time of expiration. 

Table No. 4. — This table shows the increase in wages secured 
by the workers in fifty-four different occupations during the bien- 
nial period 1917-1918. This table is presented in the simplest 
form possible and is printed separately from all other information 
in order t6 more fully show the actual increases that have accrued 
in the occupations given. 
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SIXTEENTH BIENNIAIi REPORT 



Table No. 3 

SHOWING RATE OF WAGES ESTABLISHED BY TRADES 
UNIONS (Prom Reports Collected During the Biennial Period, 

1917-1918) 

H Occupations Wages 

Asbestos Workers ^ $ .50 per hour 

Bakery Workers 19.00 per week 

Barbers $20.00 to 25.00 per week 

Bill PQSters 18.00 to 20.00 per week 

Blacksmiths ancl Helpers 21.00 to 28.00 per week 

Boilermakers and Helpers 37 to .64 per hour 

Book Bindery Workers 12.00 to 24.00 per week 

Box Makers 16.50 per week 

Bricklayers .87 per hour 

Building Laborers /. 4.00 per day 

Butcher Workers 40 to .79 per hour 

Carpenters 60 to . .75 per hour 

Car Repairers .58 per hour 

Cigarmakers 15.00 to 20.00 per week 

City Firemen 2.83 per day 

Coal Miners 48 to .72 per hour 

Cooks and Waiters 2.50 to 3.50 per day 

Coopers 4.00 per day 

Cylinder Pressmen 27.00 per week 

Cylinder Press Feeders 17.00 to 19.00 per week 

Elevator Constructors 27.50 -per week 

Granite Cutters 25.00 per week 

Highway Employes 18.00 per week 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes 1.25 to 1.75 per day 

Iron Molders 6.00 per day 

Lathers 5.00 to 6.00 per day 

Leather Workers 4.40 per day 

Letter Carriers 16.92 to 26.92 per week 

Lithographers 5.50 per day 

Linemen (Elec.) 4.50 to 5.80 per day 

Machinists ^ 55 to .57 per hour 

Machinists Apprentices 2.50 per day 

Mailers 3.27 per day 

Maintenance of Way (R. R.) ........: .37 per hour 

Metalliferous Miners 4.00 to 5.00 per day 

Painters and Decorators 4.40 to 5.20 per day 

Park Employes , , 3.00 per day 

Photo Engravers 5.00 per day 

Platen Pressmen 20.00 per week 

Plumbers ^ 6.00 per day 

Printers .* 22.00 to 31.50 per week 

Railroad Conductors .66 per hour 

Railroad Engineers 39 to .69 per hour 

Railroad Firemen 50 to .60 per hour 

Railroad Mail Clerks 2.70 per day 

Railroad Switchmen 3.70 to 4.20 per day 

Railroad Trainmen 3.20 to 4.20 per day 

Retail Clerks 9.00 to 16.00 per week 

Sheet Metal Workers .70 per hour 

Sign Painters 30.00 per week 

Stage Employes 3.60 per day 

Stationary Engineers 85.00 to 100.00 per month 

Steamfitters 7.00 per day 

Street Railway Men .8^1 per hour 

Structural Iron Workers 6.00 per day 

Tailors 8.60 per day 

Tobacco Strippers i 8.00 per week 

Upholsterers 4.60 per day 

Waiters 4.00 per day 

Web Pressmen 4.00 per day 
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Table No. 4 

SHOWING WAGE INCREASE IN 54 TRADES AS REPORTED 
BY LABOR UNIONS DURING THE BIENNIAL PERIOD 

1917-1918 



Occupation Increase 

Asbestos Workers | 2.00 

Ash Haulers 1.25 

Barbers : J 50 

Bill Posters ^ 1.80 

Blacksmiths and Helpers 2.60 

Boilermakers and Helpers 10 

•Book Bindery Workers 3.00 

Bricklayers ^ .-. 1.00 

Buildinsr Laborers 1.00 

Butcher Workers 1.00 

Carpenters 1.20 

Car Repairers ..". 1.20 

Cigrarmakers ^ 7 

City Firemen ^ 24 

Coal Miners 2.00 

Cooks and Walters ^ 1.00 

•Cylinder Press Feeders 3.00 

SSlevator Constructors 60 

Oranite Cutters 90 

Higrhway Bmployees » 90 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees 60 

Iron Holders - '. 1.25 

Lathers 1.00 

Leather Workers 1.60 

Letter Carriers 200.00 

Lithogrraphers 10 

Linemen (electrical) 1.00 

Machinists ^ 16 

Machinist Apprentices - 50 

Mailers 1.35 

Maintenance of Way (R. R.) 44 

Metalliferous Miners ~ ^ 50 

Painters and Decorators ~. 1.20 

Park Bmployes - 26 

•Platen Pressmen 8.00 

Plumbers 2.00 

Printers 4.20 

Railroad Conductors 20 

Railroad Engineers 16% 

Railroad Firemen 34 % 

Railroad Mail Clerks : 200.00 

Railroad Switchmen 1.00 

Railroad Trainmen ^ ^.. 39% 

Retail Clerks 3.00 

Sheet Metal Workers 50 

Sigm Painters 80 

Stage Employees ^ -. 25 . 

Stationary Engineers 1.00 

Steam Fitters ~ 12 % 

Structural Iron Workers 40 

Tailors 4.00 

Upholsterers 50 

Walters QO 

Webb Pressmen 25 



per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
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per 
per 
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day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
hour 
week 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
cent 
day 
day 
day 
week 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
year 
cent 
day 
hour 
day 
week 
day 
day 
day 
cent 
week 
day 
week 
cent 
cent 
cent 
year 
day 
cent 
week 
day 
day 
cent 
week 
hour 
day 
week 
day 
day 
day 



•War bonus. 



COST OF LIVINa 



IN ORDER TO PRESERVE the figures for future reference, as 
well as for purposes of comparison, we are printing, in connection 
with this biennial report, figures showing the cost of living in 
Colorado. 

The articles on which prices are quoted were selected from a 
much larger list, but they are purposely confined to an enumera- 
tion) of such articles only as are necessary for human subsistence. 

In groceries and provisions the list included twenty-nine dif- 
ferent articles. In dry goods the articles of household necessity 
most generally and widely used are included. In fuel three Colo- 
rado grades are quoted — Colorado anthracite, bituminous or 
Southern, and lignite or Northern. 

In the grocery list we are able to furnish prices for 1913, 1916, 

1917 and 1918. In dry goods the list of prices is for 1915, 1916 
and 1918. In giving the retail prices on coal it was possible to 
secure accurate figures only for the years 1917, 1918, the years 
included in the current biennial period. 

These prices, of course, are those prevailing in Denver on the 
date given in the tables. They do not apply exactly to prices in 
other parts of Colorado, though it should be remembered that the 
range of prices for the articles named in Denver is lower than in 
the mining centers and mountain towns, as well as in those towns 
and districts removed by distances from the capital city or other 
terminal facilities. Hence it is felt that the three tables indicate 
fairly and with a degree of accuracy the prices paid in all parts of 
the state. 

It has been found impracticable to include in this list the cost 
of rents or ready-made clothing, for the reason that these vary so 
greatly and are so entirely subject to the desire or whim of the 
purchaser, that the presentation of any tabulated statement would 
be of scant value. For instance, rents advanced appreciably in 

1918 over 1916, equal, no doubt, to 25% or more. But persons 
occupying houses costing $15.00 or $20.00 a month rent, can still 
find habitable quarters at that price if unable to meet any increases 
demanded by the owner. 

Likewise is this true of ready-made clothing. The $13,00 suit 
of clothes most likely is not worth the money ; yet, a suit of clothes 
can still be secured for that amount, making the 40% or 50% raise 
in the price of garments compulsory only as it strikes the whim of 
the purchaser. 

With the prices given in our tables, there is no option. The 
purchaser either pays the quoted prices or he goes hungry — ^he 
either pays the price for the coal or he freezes. There is no alterna- 
tive of poorer quality or lower prices. 



CHANGES IN COST OF LIYXNO 



TABLES PUBLISHED herein showing prices of necessaries of 
life in Colorado, are printed in the main without comment, 
believing that the figures will speak for themselves and proper- 
ly convey to the reader the actual conditions as they exist in this 
part of the country today. 

However, reports have been issued by Government investiga- 
tors that throw additional light on cost of living in the United 
States as a whole. 

After exhaustive studies and analyzing reports from more 
than 15,000 families of average size in all parts of the country, the 
conclusion is reached that between the time of the banning of the 
world war in 1914 and the first of June, 1918, there has been an 
average increase in the cost of the necessities of life amounting to 
55%. 

The increases for the various items were shown to be as follows : 

Increase 

Pood 62% 

Rent 15% 

Clothing 77% 

Fuel and Light 45% 

Sundries : 50% 

Average increase (depending on ap- 
portionment of these respective 
items in the family budget) 50% to 55% 

From this report it is clearly permissible, in all cases where 
averages are used, to state that the average increase in the cost of 
living in an average family of average size amounts to fully 55%. 
Variations above or below these figures are slight and do not mate- 
rially alter the facts. 
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Table No. 1 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OP THE PRINCIPAL 

ARTICLES OP POOD IN DENVER AND COLORADO, 

1913, 1916, 1917, 1918 



Article Unit 

Sirloin Steak lb. 

Round Steak lb. 

Rib Roast lb. 

Chuck Roast lb. 

Plate Beef lb. 

Pork Chops lb. 

Bacon* sliced lb. 

Ham. sliced lb. 

Lard lb. 

Lamb lb. 

Hens lb. 

Salmon, canned lb. 

Berers, strictly fresh doz. 

"EiggB, storag^e doz. 

Butter lb. 

Cheese lb. 

Milk qt. 

Bread 

Flour lb. 

Corn Meal lb. 

Rice lb. 

Potatoes lb. 

Onions lb. 

Beans, Navy lb. 

Prunes lb. 

Raisins lb. 

Sugar : lb. 

Coffee lb. 

Tea lb. 



Dec. 1913 Dec. 1916 Dec. 1917 Dec. 1918 



$0.22.9 


$0.23.0 


$0.28.3 


$0.35.0 


.20.7 


.19.0 


.26.2 


.32.0 


.16.7 


.18.4 


.22.3 


.30.0 


.16.0 


.16.0 


.19.7 


.23.0 




.10.5 


.13.9 


.15.0 


.20.6 


.20.9 


.33.9 


.38.0 


.28.0 


.32.5 


.53.6 


.60.0 


.80.0 


.33.8 


.46.7 


.70.0 


.16.1 


.22.3 


.34.5 


.35.0 


.15.6 


.19.4 


.28.6 


.40.0 


.19.9 


.21.1 


.28.1 


.33.0 




.18.5 


.27.5 


.30.0 


.i'f.i 


.51.0 


.56.4 


.70.0 


.36.0 


.36.7 


.43.8 


.55.0 


.37.9 


.44.0 


.53.3 


.62.5 


•••••... 


.32.0 


.35.9 


.40.0 


.08.3 


.08.3 


.12.0 


.12.0 




.07.5 


.08.6 


.09.0 


.b"2.*6 


.04.4 


.05.5 


.06.5 


.02.5 


.03.4 


.06.1 


.05.5 




.09.3 


.11.4 


.15.0 


.di.6 


.03.1 


.02.5 


.02.5 




.04.8 


.04.9 


.03.3 




.11.5 


.18.4 


.15.0 




.13.5 


.17.0 


.25.0 




.13.8 


.14.2 


.17.5 


:05."2 


.08.5 


.08.8 


.12.0 




.30.0 


.29.5 


.37.5 




.51.0 


.57.6 


.65.0 



Table No. 3 

RETAIL PRICES OP COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 

NOVEMBER, 1916— NOVEMBER, 1918 



Ton Liot 
Article Nov. 1916 

COLORADO ANTHRACITEr— 

Stove, Nos. 3 and 5 Mixed $9.50 

Furnace. Nos. 1 and 2 Mixed 9.50 

BITUMINOUS— 

Canon City Lump 5.75 

Canon City Nut 5.25 

Routt County Lump 5.50 

Maitland Lump 5.50 

Routt County Nut 5.00 

Maitland Nut 5.00 

Walsenburg Lump 5.50 

Walsenbursr Nut .■. 5.00 

LIGNITE— 

Louisville Lump 4.75 

Erie or Frederick Lump 4.20 

Lafayette Lump 4.50 

Boulder County Lump 4.76 

Weld County Lump 4.26 



Half 




Half 


Ton Lot 


Ton Lot 


Ton Lot 


Nov. 1916 


Nov. 1918. 


Nov. 1918 


$5.00 


$12.65 


$6.75 


4.75 


12.65 


6.75 


3.15 


8.05 


4.45 


2.90 


8.05 


4.45 


3.00 


8.30 


4.65 


3.00 


8.05 


4.45 


2.75 


8.30 


4.55 


2.75 


8.05 


4.45 


8.00 


8.05 


4.45 


2.75 


8.05 


4.45 


2.65 


6.65 


3.75 


2.40 


6.15 


3.50 


2.50 


6.65 


3.76 


2.65 


6.65 


3.75 


2.40 


6.15 


3.50 
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T&blo No 2 

RETAIL PRICES OP EIGHT ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS 

OCTOBER, 1915^ 1916, 1918 

Article Oct 1915 Oct. 1916 Oct. 1918 
CALICO, 24 to 25 inch, per yard — ■ 

American Light 10.06.0 10.07.5 

American Dark .07.5 

Simpson .07.5 

Simpson Black .07.5 '.., 

PBRCALE^ 36 inch, per yard^ 

Manchester . .15.0 .15.0 $0.45.0 

Scout .12.5 .35.0 

Rumson i 15.0 .16.0 .85.0 

APRON GINQHAM (Am. stock) 08.5 .10.0 .35.0 

GINGHAM, Dress, 27 inch— 

Toile du Nord .15.0 .85.0 

H. F. ^. .10.0 .12.5 .85.0 

Utility .10.0 .12.6 .80.0 

Red Seal .'. .12.5 .12.5 .35.0 

MUSLIN, Bleached, 4-4 yard— 

Lonsdale .10.0 .12.5 .37.5 

Hope ~. .10.0 .32.5 

Fruit of the Loom...... 11.0 .12.5 .37.5 

Farmers' Choice 08.5 

SHEETING, Bleached, 9-4 yard — 

Pepperell .32.0 .80.0 

Dallas 26.0 .32.0 .80.0 

Cast Iron .34.0 

Dwight Anchor 32.5 .37.5 1.05.0 

SHEE^Qf Bleached, Ready Made — 

Pepperell 75.0 .85.0 2.05.0 

Dallas .76.0 .85.0 2.05.0 

Dwight Anchor .76.0 .90.0 2.67.5 

OUTING FLANNESU 27-28 Inch— 

1921 .10.0 .12.5 .40.0 

Fleece Pown . ~..-- .10.0 .35.0 

^ Clover Cloth 12.5 .40.0 

Daisy Cloth ~ .10.0 .12.5 .40.0 

Teazle Down .... . - ..........~.....— .12.6 /*o.O .45.0 



WAGE SCHEDULES 



THE FOLLOWING vocational wage schedules are given in 
order to show the increase in wages in miscellaneous indnslries 
in Colorado during the biennial period 1917-1918. 

In the industries following, male employes worl^ about 9^ 
hours a day and females 8 hours. Figures for 1917 and 1918 are 
given for the purpose of indicating as exactly as possible the actual 
increase in wages paid. 

ART DEALERS 

Monthly 
Male Help— 1918 1916 

Clerk (sales) »75.00 »76.00 

Fitter 78.00 70.00 

Bookkeeper 66.00 60.00 

AUTO AGENCY. ACCESSORIES AND REPAIRS 

1918 1916 

Weekly Wagre Weekly Wagd 

Male Help — Higrh Low Higrh Low 

Bookeeper I130.00* |100.00* | 90.00* | 80.00* 

Foremen (shop) 45.00 33.00 40.00 25.00 

Janitor 20.00 18.00 16.00 10.00 

Mechanic 35.00 29.00 25.00 21.00 

Mechanic's Helper 16.00 12.00 10.00 5.00 

Office Manager 175.00* 150.00* 126.00* 100.00* 

Office Help 125.00* 75.00* 86.00* 60.00* 

Sales 70.00 40.00 50.00 85.00 

Stock 37.00 30.00 28.00 20.00 

Washer ...: 30.00 23.00 26.00 22.00 

Female Help — 

Bookkeeper 30.00 20.00 15.00 7.00 

Stenographer 21.50 18.00 . 20.00 18.00 

Telephone 16.00 12.50 12.00 10.00 

*Monthly Wage. 

AUTO TIRE SALES 

1918 1916 

Monthly Wage Monthly Wage 

Male Help — High Low High Low 

Bookkeeper 1100.00 | 80.00 | 80.00 | 75.00 

Office 120.00 80.00 80.00 60.00 

Salesmen .* 175.00 100.00 150.00 90.00 

Shop Men 110.00 75.00 80.00 50.00 

Tire Changers 60.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

Female Help — 

Office 90.00 76.00 80.00 40.00 

BAKERY AND SALES 

1918 1916 

Weekly Wage Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Low. High Low 

Bakers » 46.00 | 15.00 | 80.00 | 12.00 

Cooks 30.00 8.00 16.00 , 8.00 

Dishwashers 20.00 12.00 14.00 ' 8.00 

Drivers - 24.00 15.00 18.00 18.00 

Floormen 29.00 16.00 20.00 12.00 

Porter 15.00 12.00 15.00 8.00 

Shipper 20.00 16.00 17.00 12.00 

Soda Fountain 24.00 13.00 17.00 12.00 

Waiters 17.00 9.00 12.00 7.00 

Female Help — 

Bookkeeper 18.76 11.00 14.00 10.00 

Cashier 16.00 11.00 12.00 8.00 

Clerks 16.00 10.00 12.00 9.00 

Stenographer 14.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 
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CANDY MANUFACTURING 

1918 

Weekly Wage 

Male Help — Hicrh Low 

Candy Makers ^ $ 35.00 $ 6.45 

Foremen 37.50 

Helpers 20.00 20.00 

Apprentices 9.00 9.00 

dalesmen 40.00 

Female Help — 

Chocolate Dippers 16.00 12.00 

Apprentices 12.00 5.00 

Office 12.00 12.00 



CARRIAGE AND AUTO (Repairs) 

1918 
* Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

Auto Trimmers $ 33.00 I 21.00 

Blacksmiths 35.00 21.00 

Helpers 12.00 9.00 

Office 25.00 20.00 

Painters 30.00 21.00 

WoodwoVkers 35.00 21.00 

No Female employes. 



1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 


$ 21.00 $ 
35.00 
15.00 
7.30 


6.00 


13.75 


8.00 


1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 


$ 21.00 $ 
22.50 
15.00 
25.00 
21.00 
22.50 


20.00 
18.00 
9.00 
18.00 
20.00 
18.00 



CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 



Male Help — 1918 

Firemen $45.00 

Teamsters 40.00 

Female Help — 

Maids 30.00 

Laundry Girls 30.00 

Cafeteria 40.00 

(All help get room and board.) 



Monthly 



1916 

$35.00 
30.00 



20.00 
20.00 
30.00 



CLEANERS AND DYERS 

1918 
Weekly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Cleaners $ 30.00 $ 18.00 

Delivery Boys 9.00 9.00 

Drivers 22.50 18.00 

Dyers 35.00 25.00 

Office 20.00 15m 

Pressers 24.00 18.00 

Spotters 22.50 22.50 

Tailors 22.50 22.50 

Female Help — 

Dres'smakers :. 15.00 15.00 

Office 20.00 6.50 

Pressers 20.00 10.00 

Spotters 18.00 18.00 



CLAY PRODUCTS 

1918 
Hourly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Machine Men $ .62% $ .47% 

Assistant Machine Men .41% .37 

Brick Wheelers 42% .36 

Molders - 42% .36 

Laborers 37% .30 



$ 



1916 




Weekly Wage 


High 


Low 


20.00 $ 


9.00 


4.50 


4.50 


13.50 


12.00 


25.00 


18.00 


15.00 


13.00 


18.00 


15.00 


17.00 


17.00 


16.00 


16.00 


9.00 


9.00 


13.00 


8.00 


14.00 


9.00 


9.00 


9.00 


1916 




Hourly wage 


High 


Low 


.37% $ 


.36 


.29 


.26% 


.30 


.27% 


.27% 


.22% 


.23 


.20 
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COAL, MINING 

1918 
Male Help — Daily Wage 

UNDERGROUND— High Low 

Miners, per ton, 2,000 lbs $ 1.09 | .71 

Brattice Men 5.30 5.10 

Cagers 5.45 6.25 

Car Couplers 4.36 3.00 

Car Droppers 4.36 

Car Oilers 4.67 4.10 

Cleaning Roads 6.10 

Drill Runner 5.50 

Driver Boss 5.67 5.40 

Drivers 6.40 5.25 

Engineer 5.35 4.60 

Fire Boss 5.95 

Gobber 6.10 

Lineman 5.40 5.15 

Masons 5.40 5.10 

Motorman 5.25 5.15 

Night Boss 6.95 5.40 

Nipper 5.26 2.90 

Pumpman 6.15 4.10 

Rockmen 5.30 5.10 

Rollerman 6.30 4.40 

Rope Rider 5.25 4.62 

Shot Firer 6.20 

Sprinklers 5.25 4.28 

Spragger 3.30 

Timbermen 5.30 5.10 

Trackmen 5.30 5.10 

Trappers 3.45 2.65 

Trip Riders 5.25 4.95 

Water Boilers 6.25 4.10 

OUTSIDER- 

Blacksmith 5.67 5.15 

Blacksmith Helper 5.15. 4.35 

Boiler Washer 5.30 3.84 

eager. Top *-90 

Carpenter 5.67 5.15 

Carpenter Helper 5.15 4.35 

Car Coupler 4.52 4.15 

Car Dropper 4.78 4.20 

Car Oiler 4.35 3.30 

Car Oiler Boys 3.30 2.90 

Car Repairer 5.57 4.60 

Car Trimmer 4-35 3.05 

Dumper 4.62 4.15 

Electrician 5.67 5.15 

Electrician Helper l- 5.15 4.35 

EIngineer 5.67 4.62 

Firemen 5.25 4.15 

Common Labor 4.62 4.15 

Lampman 5.15 4.15 

Machinists 5.67 4.35 

Masons 5.65 4.15 

Motorman 5.25 

Nipper ----- 4.40 

Pumpman o.i& 4-io 

Pusher 4.J2 4.15 

Sandman 4.35 4.16 

Slate Picker 435 3.30 

Slate Picker Boys 3.30 2.90 

Spraggers 4.20 

Stableman -.•- 4.50 

Teamsters 4.6Z 4.i& 

Tipple Boss -- • 5.15 

Tipple Men 4.62 4.15 

Tool Dresser •■---- » oc 

Trackman v r22 ill 

Watchman 4.62 4.35 

Weighman olo 4.60 

Female Help — 

Plft-lca 130.00 75.00 

stInoWphers" ':;;:;: 120.00 75.00 



1916 




Daily Wage 


High 


Low 


% .80 % 


.50 


3.16 


2.95 


3.30 


3.10 


3.10 


2.10 




3.10 




2.55 




2.95 




3.10 




3.35 


3.26 


3.10 


3.10 


2.95 


3.75 


3.55 




2.95 


3.25 


3.10 


3.10 


2.50 




3.10 




3.35 


3.10 


2.15 


3.15 


3.00 


3.10 


2.95 


3.10 


2.30 




3.15 


3.70 


3.20 


3.10 


2.75 




1.60 


3.10 


2.95 


3.10 


2.95 


2.15 


1.30 • 


3.10 


2.95 


. 3.10 


2.00 


3.60 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 




3.00 




2.75 


3.50 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


2.40 


2.05 


2.65 


2.10 


2.55 


2.10 


2.05 


1.60 


8.40 


2.50 


2.26 


2.10 


2.40 


2.05 


3.50 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


3.40 


2.50 


3.40 


2.40 


2.50 


2.05 


3.00 


2.60 


3.50 


2.00 


3.50 


2.50 




3.10 


3.10 


2.10 


3.00 


2.55. 


2.40 


■ 2.05 




2.P5 


2.50 


2.10 


2.05 


1.50 




2.15 




2.25 


2.50 


2.05 


• •«.•-••> 


3.00 


2.36 


2.10 




8.25 


3.10 


2.95 


2.50 


2.25 


3.00 


2.50 


100.00 


55.00 


90.00 


65.00 
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CREAMERY 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Lk>w 

Butter Makers % 50.00 $ 15.00 

Eggmen 22.00 18.00 

Drivers 27.00 21.00 

Salesmen 60.00 25.00 

Laborers 21.00 18.00 

Cheese Makers 50.00 15.00 

Office 46.00 25.00 

Female Help — 

Foreladies : 18.00 15.00 

Helpers 16.00 8.00 

Office 12.00 9.00 

Test Women 12.00 10.00 

Labelers 12.00 10.60 

Stenographers 16.00 12.00 



CURIOS 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

Bookkeeper $ 28.00 

Shipping Department ^ 19.50 18.60 

Factory Boys 15.00 8.00 

Female Help — 

Bookkeepers 20.00 14.00 

Oflaice Help 15.00 8.00 

Air Brush 11.00 7.00 

Order Fillers 9.00 6.00 

Machine Operators 8.50 7.00 

Factory Girls 7.00 6.00 

DAIRY SALES 

1918 
Monthly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Drivers 1225.00 flOO.OO 

Housemen 120.00 90.00 

Office 160.00 80.00 

No female help. 



1916 
weekly wage 
High Low 


% 25.00 1 
20.00 
20.00 
36.00 
16.00 
26.00 
25.00 


20.06 
14.00 
15.00 
18.00 
14.00 
20.00 
26.00 


18.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 


12.00 
6.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.50 
9.00 


1916 
Weekly Wage 


High 
1 18.00 
18.00 1 
12.00 


Low 

n.'o6 

5.00 


16.50 

12.00 

13.50 

6.00 

9.00 

5.00 


13.60 
6.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 


1916 
Monthly Wage 
High Low 


$120.00 1 
85.00 
110.00 


65.00 
55.00 
60.00 



DEPARTMENT STORES 

1918 
Weekly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Buyers $130.00 $ 60.00 

Salesmen 40.00 15.00 

Floor Managers 30.00 17.00 

Porters 14.00 10.00 

Wagon Boys 9.00 8.00 

Female Help — 

Salespeople 35.00 8.00 

ESevator Pilots ~ 12.00 12.00 

Wrappers 12.00 7.00 

Oash Girls 5.00 5.00 



1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 



$130.00 
35.00 



5.00 



$ 60.00 
15.00 



4.00 



35.00 


6.00 


9.00 


9.00 


6.00 


» 4.00 


3.00 


3.00 



DRESSMAKING 
(Sewing) 

1918 
Weekly Wage 
Female Help — High Low 

Foreladies $ 20.00 $ 7.00 

Seamstresses 11.00 

Learners Piece 



1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 



$ 18.00 
8.00 



$ 4.00 



Piece 
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DRUG STORKS 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

Pharmacists (registered) $ 45.00 I 25.00 

Delivery Boys 10.00 8.00 

Porters 16.00 15.00 

Soda Fountain 25.00 16.00 

Female Help — 

Cashiers 18.00 12.00 

Clerks 20.00 15.00 

Office 24.00 18.00 

Soda Fountain 16.00 12.00 



FIRE CLiAY PRODUCTS 



Male Help- 



High 

Yard Foremen, per week $ 24.00 

Mixer Foremen, per week 30.00 

Boiler Firemen, per week 19.00 

Pattern Makers, per hour 70 

Mixers, per hour 35 

Molders, per hour 42% 

Laborers, per hour 37% 

Press Attendants, per hour 35 

Machinists, per hour 68 

Machinist Helpers, per hour 54 

Tinners, per hour t. 50 

Tinner Helpers, per hour 42 

Brick Masons, per hour 1.00 

Packers, per hour 35 

Kiln Setter^, per liour 36 

Box Makers, per hour 45 

Kiln Firemen, per hour 32 

Watchmen, per hour . .27% 

Mold Makers, per hour 47% 

Stock Boys, per week 8.00 

Female Help — 

Press Attendants, per hour 27% 

Sorters, per hour 27% 

Packers, per hour 25% 



1918 



$ 



Low 



.65 

735 
.32 



.45 
.45 



.32 



.22 



.27% 
T2% 



FLOUR MANUFACTURING 

1918 
Monthly Wage 
Male Help (Office)— High Low 

Bookkeepers (head) $200.00 1190.00 

Bookkeepers (second) 130.00 100.00 

Office Clerks 135.00 50.00 

Rate Clerks 160.00 125.00 

Manufacturing Department — . 

Elevator Foremen 200.00 190.00 

Elevator Foremen Assistants 130.00 120.00 

Elevator Men 114.40 93.60 

Engineers 175.00 175.00 

Firemen 135.00 102.00 

Laborers 97.50 „§5.?9 

Miller (head) 274.00 264.00 

Miller (second) 165.00 156.00 

Packer (bran) 106.40 103.40 

Packer (flour) 106.40 JOJ-^O 

Packer (meal) 106.40 J?3-J9 

Salesmen 160.00 110.00 

Sweepers 97.50 96.00 

Truck Drivers 106.40 78.00 

Warehouse 103.40 78.00 

No female employes. 

FURRIER 

1918 
Weekly Wage 



Male Help— High 

Cutters » J2-22 

Finishers 27.00 

Furrier Helpers 20.00 

Female Help — - « aa 

Finishers JoOJ 

Helpers 16.00 



Low 

35.00 
20.00 
18.00 

9.00 
7.00 



1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 


80.00 1 

9.00 
15.00 
20.00 


18.00 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 


14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
12.00 


10.00 

13.00 

14.00 

9.00 



High 



1916 



Low 



18.00 




20.00 




16.25 




.55 1 


.47% 


.32 




.35 


.'25 


.27% 


.25 


.27 


.22% 


.47% 


.42% 


.37 


.32% 


.45 




.40 


.*2'7 


""25 


"72'2% 


.27% 




.27% 




.25 




.20 




.37% 




6.00 


••*•••-• 


1916 




Monthly Wage 


High 


Low 


1165.00 


111000 


100.00 


70.00 


100.00 


47.50 


100.00 


90.00 


140.00 


126.00 


85.00 


76.00 


71.50 


65.00 


126.00 


100.00 


75.00 


76.00 


71.50 


68.50 


200.00 


175.00 


110.00 


100.00 


71.50 


68.50 


78.00 


58.50 


65.00 


68.50 


110.00 


110.00 


71.50 


68.60 


85.80 


64.40 


71.50 


52.00 


1916 




Weekly Wage 


High 


Low 


1 25.00 


1 22.00 


21.00 


18.00 


18.00 


14.00 


15.00 


7.50 


12.00 


7.00 
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GARMEINT MANUFACTURING 

' 1918 

Weekly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Cutting I 45.00 $ 16.00 

Shipping 55.00 20.00 

Salesmen 25.00 20.00 

Female Help — 

Foreladies 22.00 16.00 

Ironers 25.00 22.00 

Machine Girls 20.00 9.00 

Office 15.00 12.00 



GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

1918 
Monthly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Office $227.00 | 36.00 

AdveVtising Department 170.00 170.00 

Coke Department 110.00 72.00 

Electric Department 250.00 50.00 

Gas Department 275.00 60.00 

Steam Department' 195.00 100.00 

Tar Department 225.00 60.00 

Female Help — 

Office 102.00 41.50 

Advertising Department 120.00 120,00 

Coke Department 102.00 102.00 

Electric Department 84.00 84.00 

Gas Department 

Tar Department 93.50 93.50 



GROCERIES 

1918 
Weekly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Grocery Clerks (selling) % 34.66 % 14.00 

Meat Cutters 32.00 25.00 

Truck Drivers 32.50 30.00 

Bookkeepers 25.20 20.00 

Order Clerks (putting up) 20.00 14.00 

Female Help — 

Grocery Clerks (selling) 10.00 9.00 

Bookkeepers 

Office Clerks 16.00 10.00 

HAIR DRESSING PARLOR 



Female Help — 



1918 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 



Hair Dressers I 15.00 

Manicurists 15.00 



9.00 
9.00 



ICE CREAM MANUFACTURING 

1918 

Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High' Low 

Drivers I 31.00 $ 18.00 

Engineers 35.00 25.00 

Ice Cream Makers 35.00 16.00 

Office 35.00 30.00 

Soda Dispensers 25.00 15.00 

Female Help — 

Counter Girls 19.00 9.00 

Dispensers 12.00 10.00 

Office : 20.00 10.00 



1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 


1 30.00 % 
40.00 
22.00 


10.00 

9.00 

16.00 


18.00 
19.00 
12.00 
12.00 


14.00 

16.00 

6.00 

10.00 


1916 
Monthly Wage 
High Low 


1200.00 1 
200.00 
85.00 
200.00 
225.00 
150.00 
166.00 


20.00 
70.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
67.50 
60.00 


85.00 
90.00 
75.00 


30.00 
50.00 
75.00 


sbToo 

85.00 


sbTo'o 

85.00 


1916 
weekly wage 
High Low 


$ 25.00 $ 
25.00 
25.00 


14.00 
18.00 
24.00 


ii'M 


i"2"bo 


8.00 
17.00 
11.00 


7.00 
16.00 
10.00 


1916 
weekly wage 
High Low 


1 12.00 $ 
12.00 


7.00 
7.00 


1916 
weekly wage 


High 
$ 22.00 $ 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
12.00 


Low 
14.00 
21.00 
10.00 
21.00 
10.00 


14.00 
10.00 
15.00 


6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
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HOTSLS—LARGER COMMERCIAL. 

1918 
Monthly Wacre 
Low 



Male Help — High 

Bakers $100.00 

Bakers' Assistants 60.00 

Barbers 104.00 

Bell Boys 40.00 

Bus Boys 40.00 

Chefs 1 50.00 

Cooks ^ 115.00 

Dish Carriers 60.00 

Dish Washers 55.00 

Elevator Pilots 50.00 

Engineers 200.00 

Firemen : 120.00 

Housemen 90.00 

Laundry Managers 150.00 

Office Help 200.00 

Painters 1 10.00 

Porters (head) 60.00 

Porters 55.00 

Soft Drink Counter 80.00 

Stewards 200.00 

Storeroom (managers) 85.00 

Storeroom Helpers 70.00 

Upholsterers 96.00 

Vacuum Cleaners 60.00 

Waiters (head) ^ 110.00 

Waiters (assistant) 60.00 

Waiters 40.00 

Female Help — 

Bakers 100.00 

Bakers' Assistants 60.00 

Bookkeepers 110.00 

Candy Counter .^ 60.00 

Cashiers 60.00 

Cigar Counter 60.00 

Cooks 75.00 

Dish Carriers 60.00 

Housekeepers 100.00 

Laundry Girls 60.00 

Linen Room 48.00 

Maids 50.00 

Manicuring ahd Hairdresslng 40.00 

Stenographers 55.00 

Telephone Operators 60.00 



I 25.00 



50.00 
65.00 
35.00 

75.00 
70.00 



100.00 
108.00 



45.00 
45.00 
85.00 

40^00 



50.00 



85.00 

sdib'd 

50.00 
50.00 



36.00 

45!db 

35.00 
45'dd 



1916 




Monthly Wage 


High 


Low 


85.00 




35.00 




72.00 




30.00 


1 15.00 


30.00 




150.00 


110.00 


100.00 


35.00 


25.00 




35.00 


30.00 


30.00 




150.00 


125.00 


90.00 


50.00 


65.00 


55.00 


125.00 


. 


150.00 


70.00 


95.00 


78.00 


60.00 




50.00 


36.00 


80.00 


40.00 


200.00 


70.00 


85.00 




65.00 


30.00 


72.00 




45.00 




100.00 




36.00 


30. do 


30.00 




85.00 




35.00 




95.00 


65.00 


45.00 




40.00 


35.00 


45.00 




60.00 


35.00 


25.00 




75.00 


65.00 


48.00 


35.00 


27.00 




35.00 


25.0^ 


30.00 


25.00 


40.00 




40.00 


25.00 



In addition to the wages enumerated, employees usually have meals free 
while on duty, and in some cases rooms are furnished free. Laundry used in 
their work is as a rule free. 

IRON AND STEEL 

1918 
Daily Wage 



Male Help — High 

Watchmen $ 5.76 

Common Labor 

Cranemen 7.26 

Machinists 7.85 

Machinists' Helpers 4.55 

Carpenters and Helpers 7.35 

Blacksmiths 7.85 

Blacksmiths' Helpers _ 5.50 

Pattern Makers 7.85 

Pipe Fitters 6.75 

Moulders 7.85. 

Boiler Makers 7.55 

Roll Turners 7.60 

Electricians 8.35 

Millwrights 7. 26 

Bricklayers ^ 9.80 

Rollers 15.24 

Firemen 

Chippers 

Weighers 

Engineers 5.76 

Wire Drawers 8.58 

Riggers 6.65% 



$ 



Low 
6.04 
4.20 
4.20 
5.60 
4.30 
4.70 
5.60 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.40 
4.30 
5.00 
4.85 
5.28 
4.30 

11.52 
5.16 
5.^8 
6.00 
5.56 
6.05 
4.62 





1916 


Daily Wage 


High 


Low 


3.42 


$ 3.00 


3.00 


2.50 


3.78 


3.42 


4.70 


3.35 


3.51 


2.55 


3.25 


2.75 


4.70 


2.95 


2.86 


2.5& 


3.05 


2.55 


3.80 


2.55 


4.70 


2.65 


4.45 


2.55 


4.45 


2.9^ 


4.95 


2.90 


4.80 


3.18 


6.05 


2.55 


9.24 


6.96 


3.05 


3.00 




2.91^ 




3.54 


i.'i'i 


3.42 


5.10 


3.57 


3.96 


2.75 
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JEWELRY MANUFACTURING 

1918 
Weekly Wagre 
Male Help — High Low 

Jewelry Makers ^ $ 42.50 $ 22.60 

Female Help — 

Bookkeepers 33.00 26.00 

Cashiers „ 18.00 15.00 

Salesladies 25.00 20.00 



LADIES' FURNISHINGS 

1918 
Weekly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Bookkeepers $ 27.00 $ 25.00 

Porters 18.00 15.00 

Errand Boys ^ 8.00 6.00 

Stock 18.00 15.00 

Female Help — 

Stock 18.00 8.00 

Clerks 35.00 15.00 



LAUNDRIES 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

Barn Men $ 18.00 $ 16.00 

Drivers 43.00 15.00 

Engineers 25.00 16.00 

Foremen 35.00 24.00 

Janitors _ 12.00 7.00 

Machinists 21.00 18.00 

Markers 30.00 20.00 

Washers 30.00 14.00 

Wringers ^ 24.00 11.00 

Female Help — 

Apprentice Girls 9.00 6.00 

Cashiers 18.00 10.00 

Finishers 14.00 9.00 

Foreladies 20.00 12.00 

Ironers .' 18.00 7.00 

Mangle Girls 17.00 8.00 

Markers 16.00 7.00 

Office : 18.00 7.00 

Seamstresses 15.00 8.00 

Sorters 25.00 7.00 

Starchers 12.00 8.00 

Washers 15.00 13.50 

Wrappers 15.00 7.00 



- LUMBER 



Male Help — 

Machine Men $ 

Bench Men 

Stair Department 

Cabinet t)epartment 

Yard Men , ..... 

Warehouse Men 

Glaziers 

Truck Drivers 

Teamsters 

Female Help — Monthly Wage 

Stenographers $100.00 

Telephone ..f/erators 75.00 

Billing Clerks 75.00 



1918 




Hourly wage 


High 


Low 


.63% $ 


.30 


.56 


.40% 


.56 


.42% 


.62% 


.47% 


.39 


.26 


.45 


.33% 


.55 


.42% 


.44 


.35 


.39 


.36 



1916 




Weekly Wage 


High 


Low 


1 37.50 $ 


16.00 


25.00 


24.00 


15.00 


10.00 


22.00 


20.00 


1916 




Weekly Wage 


High 


Low 


1 18.00 1 


12.00 


15.00 


12.00 


7.00 


5.00 


12.00 


7.00 


10.00 


6.00 


18.00 


6.00 


1916^ 




Weekly Wage 


High 


Low 


1 15.00 % 


13.00 


30.00 


12.0^ 


20.00 


14.00 


23.00 


18.00 


12.00 


8.00 


18.00 


14.00 


17.00 


10.00 


23.00 


12.00 


18.00 


7.00 


8.00 


4.00 


14.00 


10.00 


12.00 


7.00 


16.00 


12.00 


12.00 


7.00 


10.00 


6.00 


12.00 


8.00 


14.00 


9.00 


13.50 


12.00 


16.00 


6.00 


10.00 


7.00 


14.00 


11.00 


13.00 


9.00 


1916 




Hourly Wage 


High 


Low 


.44 % 


.20 


.45 


.83% 


.47% 


.40 


.52% 


,34 


.25 


.22 


.25 


.22 


.40 


.25 


.30 


.25 


.26 


.22% 


Monthly Wage 


1 70.00 1 


66.00 


50.00 
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MILLINER 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Female Help — High Low 

Trimmers $ 50.00 $ 15.00 

Apprentices 3.00 3.00 

Sales 20.00 5.00 

Makers 16.00 6.00 

Male Help — 

Salesmen 40.00 25.00 

Porters 15.00 12.00 



OFFICE BUILDINGS 

1918 
Monthly Wage 
Male Help — High Low 

Elevator Pilot $ 50.00 $ 45.00 

Engineers 125.00 90.00 

Janitors 65.00 56.00 

Painters 156.00 

Window Washers 75.00 70.00 

Female Help — 

Elevator Pilots 4500 40.00 

Janitors 45.00 

Head janitors usually receive $5.00 to $15.00 per 



month 



1916 
weekly wagre 
High Low 


1 40.00 $ 
3.00 
18.00 
12.00 


15. OO 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 


30.00 
15.00 


25.00 
lO.OO' 


1916 
Monthly Wage 
High Low 


$ 45.00 1 
10t).00 

65.00 
130.00 

70.00 


40.00 
80.00 
45.00 

50.00 


40.00 
I in tips. 





PACKING AND PROVISION INDUSTRY 

1918 1916 

Hourly Wage Hourly Wage 

Male — High Low High Low 

Bookkeepers $ 32.50* $ 25.00* | 30.00* | 18.00* 

Butchers 79% .45% .60 .34 

Drivers (Auto) 25.00* 25.00* 3.75** 3.75** 

Drivers (Team) 25.00* 21.00* .34 .34 

Engineers 57% .57% .45 .45 

Firemen 50 ' .50 .34* .34 

Laborers 43 .40 .30 .27% 

Masons 8.00** 8.00** 7.00** 7.00** 

Mechanics (Plant) 57% .50 .37% .34 

Oilers 42% .42% .31 .31 

.Scalers and Checkers 26.50* 24.00* .32% .26 

Watchmen 22.50* 22.50* .28% .28% 

Female — 

Stenographers 25.00* 15.00* 18.00* 12.00* 

Wrappers, Trimmers, etc 26 .26 .31% .21% 



*Weekly wage. 
**Daily wage. 

Female labor is restricted to 8 hours per, day by law. 

Male labor paid on an hourly basis receive time and one-fourth for first 
two hours over 8-hour basic day, and time and one-half for time thereafter; 
double time for Sundays and holidays. 

This scale of wages is in accord with the award granted by the Federal 
War Labor Board, and excess rate for overtime applies to 1918 only. 



REDUCTION WORKS 

1918 
Daily Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

Blast Furnacemen $ 3,60 | 3.25 

Carpenters ■ 4.00 3.75 

Charge Wheelers 3.30 3.10 

Laborers 2.86 2.60 

Machinists 4.65 4.20 

Masons 6.20 5.45 

Samplers 3.80 3.40 

Tappers 3.25 2.96 

No Female Employes. 



1916 




Daily Wage 


High 


Low 


3.00 1 


2.70 


3.40 


3.85 


2.70 


2.26 


2.25 


2.00 


4.06 


3.40 


5.50 


5.00 


2.66 


2.26 


2.65 


2.25 



: 
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RESTAURANTS 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

Cooks I 42.00 % 20.00 

Second Cooks : .^— 20.00 14.00 

Bishwashers 14.00 10.00 

Bus Boys 1«.00 12.00 

Kitchen Boys 15.00 9.00 

Store Room 26.00 12.00 

Waiters 36.00 12.00 

Female Help — 

Cooks 30.00 18.00 

Second Cooks 18.00 12.00 

Dishwashers 12.00 9.00 

Waitresses 16.00 9.00 

Counters 18.00 10.00 

Pantrys ^ 10.00 8.00 

Cashiers » 16.no 8.no 

Bookkeepers 20.00 12.00 



$ 



1916 




Weekly 


Wage 


High 


Low 


30.00 


$ 16.00 


15.00 


10.00 


10.00 


8.00 


12.00 


7.00 


10.00 


7.00 


18.00 


10.00 


25.00 


8.00 


25.00 


16.00 


14.00 


9.00 


9.00 


8.00 


12.00 


7.00 


14.00 


8.00 


9.00 


8.00 


12.00 


7.00 


17.00 


10.00 



SHOE REPAIRERS 

1918 1916 

Weekly Wage Weekly Wage 

liale Help— High Low High Low 

Shoemakers, Bench Hand .^1 40.00 % 25.00 $ 25.00 $ 16.00 

Machine Stitchers 30.00 25.00 22.00 18.00 

Machine Finishers 18.00 15.00 16.00 10.00 

Delivery Boys 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 

Female Help-^ 

Clerks 12.00 12.00 8.00 8.00 

SUGAR MANUFACTURING — CAMPAIGN RATES 
(October 1^ to January 15 of each year.) 

1918 1916 

Monthly Wage Monthly Wage 

l^ale Help — High Low High Low 

General Foremen $196.00 $140.00 $170.00 $110.00 

Chemists 175.00 145.00 13^5.00 100.00 

Station Foremen 160.00 140.00 135.00 .25* 

Mechanics 68* .42%* .50* .30* 

Station Men 42%* .40* .27%* .22%* 

Laborers 40* .36* .25* .20* 

Beet Dump Employes 45* .37%* .30* .22%* 

Clerks 150.00 80.00 130.00 75.00 

Female Help — 

Station Women 40* .35* .25* 22%* 

Clerks 95.00 60.00 90.00 45.00 



INTBRCAMPAIGN RATES 
(January 15 to October 16 of each year.) 

1918 1916 

Monthly Wage Monthly Wage 

Male Help— High Low High Low 

General Foi:s^en $186.00 $ 95.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 

Chemists 146.00 90.00 125.00 75.00 

Station Foremen 125.00 85.00 125.00 80.00 

Mechanics 165.00 90.00 150.00 90.00 

Station Men 90.00 85.00 .30* .25* 

Laborers 42%* .32%* .27%* .20* 

Clerks 140.00 80.00 125.00 75.00 

Female Help — 

Clerks 96.00 40.00 95.00 45.00 

CAiemists 96.00 80.00 

Male factory employes work 12 hours during campaign period. 
Female employes work 8 hours at all times. 

Male employes work 8, 9 and 10 hours during intercampaign period. 
All employes receive material bonus based upon period of service with 
the various companies. 
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STREiErr RAILWAY LINES 

TRANSPORTATION— 1918 

Male Help Monthly Wage 

Division Departments — High - Lew 

Auditor $125.00 $100.00 

Car Cleaners 35* .27 %• 

Car Starters „ 115.00 90.00 

Foremen (day and night) 135.00 115.00 

Register Sheet Clerk 135.00 115.00 

Tellers 135./)0 115.00 

Tellers' Assistants 125.00 100.00 

MISCELLANEOUS DHPTS.— 

Freight — 

Brakemen 115.00 80.00 

Engineer 150.00 110.00 

Firemen 115.00 80.00 

Motormen 130.00 .95.00 

Trainmaster 150.00 iOO.OO 

Station Department — 

Car Director 87.50 

Coaster Clock Inspector. 49* .39* 

B*are Box Inspector 46* .39* 

Fare Box Mechanics -^ 67* .55* 

E^agmen and S-witchmen .25* .25* 

Foremen 150.00 125.00 

Foremen Helpers 140.00 115.00 

Mall Clerk . 85.00 60.00 

Supervising Department — 

Dispatchers 145.00 90.00 

Division Superintendents . 175.00 135.00 

Inspectors 160.00 105.00 

Instructors 115.00 115.00 

Instructors' Assistants : 115.00 105.00 

Train Service Department — 

Conductors and Motormen 48* .43* 

Student Trainmen 1.00** 1.00** 



1916 
Monthly Wage 
High Low 


t "725* 


1 ";2o* 


85.00 
.28» 


7*i"oo 

.28* 


70.00 

100.00 

100.00 

80.00 

90.00 


VO.OO 
100.00 
70.00 
80.00 
90.00 


60.00 
95.00 


60.00 
95.00 


■".17 %• 
.30» 
.30* 
.30* 


"".17%* 
.30* 
.26%* 
.80* 


100.00 ^ 
150.00 
100.00 
100.00 


80.00 
125.00 

95.00 
100.00 


.30* 
........ 1 


.24* 



•♦Daily wage. 
•Hourly wage. 



ENGINEERING DE)PARTME2^T— 

Bridge and Building — 

Carpenters 4.59^^ 

Foremen 5.29*^ 

Laborers .40^ 

Steamfitters 4.59^^ 

Garage — 

Foremen : 135.00 

Helpers 42 % * 

Helpers ^ 120.00 

Line Dept. (overhead) — 

Bonders 4.00** 

Electricians 3.00 •• 

Foremen 162.40 

Ground Men 2.75^* 

Line Men 5.50^^ 

Teams 

Truck Drivers 4.25^^ 

Welders 4.70^^ 

Material Yards — 

Foremen : 125.00 

Laborers .40^ 

Power Plant- — 

Boiler Room Men 176.46 

EJngineers 148.23 

Fan Operators 82.50 

Firemen and Stokers 120.00 

Laborers 116.50 

Night Foremen 134.00 

Plant Electrician 1,25.00 

Pump Men 3.25*» 

Steamfitters 115.00 

Steamfitters Helpers 2.65 •• 

Superintendent 250.00 

Water Tenders 134.00 



3.25^^ 


3.00** 


3.00** 


3.50*^ 


115.00 


3.50** 


.25^ 


.25* 


.20* 


3.50** 


2.75** 


2.76** 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


.30^ 


.30* 


.30* 


80.00 


80.00 


80.00 


3.25^^ 


.30* 


.20* 


3.00*^ 


.30* 


.30* 


125.00 


115.00 


100.00 


2.75** 


.20* 


.20* 


3.75** 


3.75** 


3.50** 




5.00** 


5.00** 


'3.50** 






3.75** 


.37^* 


.27%* 


90.00 


80.00 


80.00 


.25* 


.24* 


.20* 


125.00 


100.00 


.25* 


85.00 


95.00 


85.00 


82.50 


82.50 


82.50 


85.00 


85.00 


75.00 


82.50 


80.00 


80.00 


125.00 


100.00 


100.00 


125.00 


.27%* 


.27%* 


3.25** 


.30* 


.25%* 


.45* 


.37%* 


.37%* 


2.65** 


.27%* 


.27%* 


200.00 


175.00 


175.00 


95.00 


85.00 


• 85.00 
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STRSBT RAILWAY L.INE5S— Continued 

1918 1916 

Male Help Monthly Wage -Monthly Wage 

Division Departments — High - Liow High Low 

dub-stations — 

Electricians 150.00 130.00 37%* .33%* 

Operators 150.00 82.50 .22%* .22%* 

Supervising: — 

Clerks 150.00 80.00 100.06 65.00 

Draftsmen 150.00 85.00 125.00 80.00 

Etogrineers (Mech. & ESec.) 200.00 150.00 165.00 150.00 

Engineers' Assistant 200.00 100.00 125.00 100.00 

Field Engineer 175.00 150.00 160.00 150.00 

Field Engineer's Assistant 125.00 60.00 85.00 60.00 

Track Department — 

Foremen 140.00 82.50 100.00 75.00 

Greasers ..^ ^ 42%* .26* .22* .20* 

Laborers 40* .25» .22» .20* 

Trackmen ~. .44* .25* 33%* .20* 

'Vy'y>i»]r 0ar8~-'~ 

Motormen and Brakemen 48* .24* 80.00 .20* 

m£x:;hanical deopt.— 

Freight Department — 

Blacksmiths 48* .34* 

Car Inspectors 42* .36* 

Car Repairers 34* .34* 

Foremen 135.00 95.00 

Machine Shop- 
Armature Winders 65* .40* 

Helpers 28* .18* - 

Blacksmiths .66* .39* 

Helpers 49* .29* 

Controller Repair Men 60* .34* 

Car Repair Men .50* .29* 

Helpers 45* .29* 

Foremen » 150.00 100.00 

Machinists 67* .36* 

Helpers 60* .27* 

Apprentices 28* .13* 

Watchmen 84.00 70.00 

Repair Shop- 
Foremen 145.00 .34* 

Oilers 51* .43* . 

Repair Men 52* .29* 

Supervising — 

Clerks and Stenographers 125.00 110.00 

Draftsmen 125.00 125.00 

Woodwork & Paint Shops — 

Foremen 150.00 .44* 

Painters 51* .42* 

Helpers 44* .42* 

Upholsterers 49* .36* 

Watchmen 85.00 82.50 

Woodworkers 56* .42* 

MISCE3LLANEOUS DBPT.— 

Storekeepers 126.00 110.00 

Helpers 112.50 75.00 



.30* 


.30* 


.26* 


.26* 


.25* 


.22%* 


100.00 


90.00 


.36* 


.36* 


"si* 


"".'34* 


.26* 


.25* 


.34* 


.34* 


.30* 


.26* 


.25* 


.25* 


110.00 


.38* 


.36* 


.30* 


.27* 


.20* 


.25* 


.12%* 


70.00 


70.00 


.30* 


.30* 


.29 %• 


.29%* 


.29%* 


.22%* 


110.00 


50,00 


115.00 

• 


115.00 


110.00 


.34* 


. .82* 


.30* 


'"27* 


""."27* 


2.00** 


2.00** 


.32* 


.30* 


85.00 


85.00 


.26* 


.15* 



NOTEI — ♦•Daily wage; •hourly wage. 

That part of the 1918 wages that was affected by the award of the Fed- 
eral War Labor Board is included in these figures. 

Female Help— 

TRANSPORTATION DEPT.— 

Divisions Department — 
Car Cleaner 31* .24* 

ENGINIJESIINO DESPT.— 

Supervising Department — 
Engineers (Mech. & ESec.) 

Assistants 90.00 60.00 

MBCHANICAX, DEPTS.— 

Supervisory — 
Clerks and Stenographers 55.00 55.00 
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TAXIDERMIST 

1918 1916 

Weekly W&ge Weekly Wage 

Hish Low High Low 

Male $ 28.00 $ 16.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 

Female ^ 16.00 9.00 12.00 9.00 

TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 

1918 1916 

Monthly Wage Monthly Wage 

Male Help^- * High Low High . Low 
Managers, Chief Clerks, Inspectors, 

Supervisors. Foremen ....|500.00 % 50.00 $541.67 $ 49.50 

Operators 137.50 37.60 125.00 35.00 

Clerks, Bookkeepers 180.00 22.00 150.00 20.00 

Mechanics 147.50 77.00 100.00 85.00 

Messengers 45.00 15.00 30.00 15.00 

Janitors, Matrons, Tailors 100.00 66.00 75.00 60.00 

Stenographers, Comptometer Oper- 
ators, Billing Clerks, Typists 93.50 71.50 75.00 45.00 
Linemen 1 121.00 82.50 100.00 60.00 

Female Help — 

Managers, Chief Clerks, Inspectors, 

Supervisors, Foremen $500.00 $ 50.00 $541.67 $ 49.50 

Operators 137.50 37.50 125.00 35.00 

Clerks, Bookkeepers 180.00 22.00 150.00 20.00 

Mechanics 147.50 77.00 100.00 85.00 

Messengers 45.00 15.00 30.00 15.00 

Janitors, Matrons, Tailors 100.00 66.00 75.00 60.00 

Stenographers, Comptometer Oper- 
ators, Billing Clerks, Typists 93.50 .71.50 75.00 45.00 
In 1918 employes received time and a half for overtime and Sundays and 
double time for holidays. This did not apply in 1916. 



♦Rate per hour. 



TELEPHONE COMPANIES 



1916 




Monthly Wage 


High 


Low 


$250.00 


$ 75.00 


225.00 


105.00 


100.00 


225.00 


200.00 


200.00 


200.00 


45.00 


160.00 


85.00 


225.00 


44.00 


175.00 


135.00 


150.00 


50.00 


130.00 


75.00 


175.00 


175.00 



1918 
Monthly Wage 

Male Help — High Low 

General Officers and Assistants $300.00 $155.00 

Operating Officials and Assistants 275.00 110.00 

Attorneys & Right-of-Way Agts... 160.00 125.00 

Engineers 140.00 140.00 

Draftsmen, Surveyors and Student 

Engineers 240.00 50.00 

Accountants 200.00 115.00 

Clerical Employes 225.00 27.50 

Local Managers 190.00 130.t)0 

Commercial Agents 265.00 75.00 

Service Inspectors 

Supervising Foremen . 165.00 105.00 

Office Installation and Mainten- 
ance Men ., 190.00 115.00 150.00 70.00 

Line and Station Construction, In- 
stallation and Maintenance 

Men . 165.00 50.00 145.00 35.00 

Cable and Conduit Construction 

and Maintenance Men 140.00 80.00 

Miscellaneous ... 150.00 60.00 

Female Help- 
Operating Officials and Assistants 105.00 92.00 

Draftsmen, Surveyors and Stu- 
dent Engineers 90.00 60.00 

Clerical Employees 125.00 27.50 

ElKperienced Switchboard Oper- 
ators 112.00 62.00 

Operators in Training 56.00 44.00 

Service Inspectors 100.00 60.00 

Line and Station Construction, In- 
stallation and Maintenance 

Department 66.00 50.00 

Miscellaneous 105.00 56.00 91.00 42.35 



105.00 
135.00 


60.00 
37.50 


ioo"b'o 


2T6a 


75.00 
28.65 
65.00 


19.95 
26.00 
50.00 
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TENT AND AWNINa 

1918 
Weekly Wage 

Male Help— Hig^h Low 

E^rectors I 28.15 $ 15.00 

Ropers : 40.00 18.00 

Selpers 20.00 12.00 

Female Help — 
Seamstresses 28.00 9.00 



1916 
Weekly Wage 

High Low 

$ 15.00 $ 7.00 

20.00 18.00 

15.00 10.00 



15.00 



7.00 



WHOLESALE HOUSE 

1918 
Weekly Wage 
Kale Help— High Low 

Office Employes I 57.70 % 8.00 

"Warehouse 34.60 11.65 

Auto Trucks 19.65 16.20 

Manufacturing Department 23.10 12.70 

Salesmen 69.25 23.10 

Female Help — 

Office Employes 25.40 7.00 

Warehouse 16.20 10.00 

Manufacturing Department 11.55 9.25 



1916 
Weekly Wage 
High Low 


46.15 1 

23.10 

13.85 

15.00 

69.25 


5.00 

12.00 

7.50 

8.00 

20.80 


19.65 
12.00 
10.40 


9.25 
9.00 
6.00 



SECTION VI 



Reports Irom Trades Unions 



REPORTS FROM TRADES UNIONS 



ABOUT THE MIDDLE of the year 1918 a questionnaire was 
prepared by the department and sent to the address of every 
known labor organization in the state. This was done in 
compliance with the law creating the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which recites that the biennial report shall contain, with other 
subjects, 

*'a description of the different kinds of labor organizations 
in existence in the state, and what they accomplish in 
favor of the class for which they are organized.'' 

This is a wise provision of law, since the labor union is an 
accepted institution in the industrial life of the state and is recog- 
nized as a very important factor in improving the industrial and 
economic conditions of those who work for wages. 

The questionnaires sent out were properly filled and returned 
by 123 different trades unions. Of these 57 are unions located in 
Denver and 66 are unions located in other parts of the state. 
While the number of unions reporting is small considering the large 
number in the state, still a wide scope of territory is covered, and 
it may truthfully be stated that what is true of the 123 unions, 
which reported is approximately true of all other unions in 
Colorado. 

The standard number of hours of labor per day in Colorado 
is shown to be eight. Ten unions report hours of labor iu excess 
of eight. Railroad Brotherhoods sent in no reports on that point, 
although the basic eight-hour day is now recognized by the rail- 
roads under government control. It is* therefore reasonable to con- 
clude that what is true in this respect of the unions reporting is also 
true of all other unions, showing that throughout Colorado the 
eight-hour day is the established rule in all departments of labor. 

The reports from the unions show much variation in the bases 
of pay. Out of the 59 different trades submitting reports on this 
point, 14 report a rate by the hour ; 26 unions report a rate by the 
day; 18 unions report a rate by the week; one union reports a 
rate by the month. The tendency is clearly in the direction of the 
complete elimination of the hour rate as a basis and the adoption in 
its stead of a rate per day as the smallest unit. This no doubt will 
be one of the immediate future achievements of the labor unions 
in Colorado. 

As to the compensation received by workers the reports show 
that when calculated by the day it amounts to a sum very close to 
$5.00. It may well be concluded that along with the basic eight- 
hour day Colorado workers will have the $5.00 pay, both recog- 
nized as a standard in the settlement of disputes. 
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Forty-four different trades report increase in opportunities 
for employment, 14 report conditions normal and 4 report decrease 
in opportunity. Carpenters report both increase and decrease, as 
do bricklayers. Conditions in evidence, aside from reports received 
from unions, indicate that this was true in many if not all the 
building trades, especially during the year 1918, when the con- 
struction of new work and new buildings was interdicted by govern- 
ment order placing materials in preferred classes and directing all 
work into channels beneficial to the Government only. 

This has resulted in forcing mechanics into occupations differ- 
ent from their own trade, and while it may be said to have increased 
opportunity for employment, it did not have that effect on the 
workers in their own trade. However, the opportunity for steady 
employment in some other occupation at a wage that was commen- 
surate, and possibly quite as hi^h as established in their own trade, 
kept mechanics of all kinds steadily employed, and business agents 
have at times been hard pushed to furnish journeymen workmen 
sufficient to meet all demands. • 
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SUOOESTIONS FOB BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION 



Besponding to the question, **By what legislation could your 
occupation be improved T' seventy-one secretaries made sugges- 
tions on legislative matters concerning their trade or occupation. 
A large number of these suggestions were for betterments in labor 
conditions that can more easily be effected by the labor organiza- 
tions, since they related almost entirely to the internal workings 
of the craft itself. All such are omitted from those printed here- 
with. 

A very large number of valuable suggestions are made by these 
union officials. These should b^ given the consideration that their 
importance demands, as they come from men engaged in the prac- 
tical workings of their craft, and are the result of practical 
experience. 

(1) Barber recommends abolition of the fee system of paying 
members of State Board of Barber Examiners and a regular 
appropriation by the legislature to provide for salaries and 
expenses of the board. 

(2) A baker asks for a statute prohibiting cellar or underground 
bakeshops, as a health measure. 

(3) A bobkbindery worker recommends a law fixing a minimum 
wage for all women workers ; so that the young girls entering 
work would be assured of at least a living wage. 

(4) Suggestions come from three different carpenters' unions to 
the effect that the constabulary law should be repealed, and 
they also ask for satisfactory amendments to the workmen's 
compensation law. 

(5) Car repairer urges that the semi-monthly pay day be made 
compulsory by statute and to apply^ to railroads. 

(6) City fireman wants legislative action making the two-platoon 
system compulsory in all cities; also an amendment to state 
law so as to give the entire 2% revenue collected from fire 
insurance companies under foreign charter to the State Fire- 
men's Pension Fund, instead of three-eighths of 1%, as at 
present. 

(7) Coal miner suggests the enactment of a law whereby the 
state may build or assist in building the Moffat tunnel. 

(8) A cook recommends the adoption of the eight-hour day for 
all industries, the abolition of private employment offices, and 
a minimum wage scale for all women workers. 

(9) A cooper urges as a means of benefiting his craft that the 
state do away with prohibition. 
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(10) Granite cutter recommends a law requiring that all muni- 
cipal or federal buildings built in future be cut in the city 
or state, and constructed out of material quarried in the state 
— ^in other words, compulsory patronage of home industries. 

(11) Two electric linemen urge a law requiring state license for 
all who do electrical work of any kind. 

(12) Machinist recommends that employers be compelled by law 
to respect the eight-hour day, six days per week, time-and-a- 
half for overtime and double time for holidays and Sundays, 
with a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour ($6.00 a day). 

(13) Plumber recommends strict enforcement of the state sanitary 
plumbing laws by adding enough inspectors to see that the 
same is done. He also recommends a national law relating to 
sanitary plumbing throughout the United States. Further 
recommendation is for rigid examination of plumbers to see 
that they are qualified to follow the vocation. 

(14) Printer proposes amendment of the industrial commission 
law whereby the commission would be compelled to render 
decision within a certain specified time. 

(15) Locomotive fireman believes his occupation can be improved 
by adoption of the car limit bill, the backing-up bill, and the 
semi-monthly pay-day bill. 

(16) A full half-dozen railroad employes, working in various lines 
of railroad work, recommend the compulsory semi-monthly 
pay-day law and the full-crew law. In fact, all railroad 
workers are heartily in favor of the adoption of these laws. 

(17) Steam fitter urges the enactment of proper laws licensing 
steam fitters. 



LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO 



Following is a list of the labor organizations in Colorado which 
are affiliated with the Colorado State Federation of Labor. The list 
is complete to December 1, 1918 : 



Colorado State Federation of Labor. 
301-302 American Bank and Trust Building, 

Headquarters, Denver. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Ed. Anderson, 

Denver, Colo. 



LOCAL UNIONS 

ALAMOSA 

Boilermakers No. 446 Charles F. Darling, Box 624. 

Blacksmiths No. 495 _Wilber Lewis, Box 553. ♦ 

BOULDER 

Carpenters No. 1480 Charles A. Newman, Box 226. 

National Ass'n Letter Carriers No. 642..B. M. Royee, 1093 10th St. 

Musicians No. 560 C. D. Swallow, 1419 Maprleton. 

Painters and Decorators No. 284 G. S. Evans, 829 12th St. 

Plumbers No. 195 M. A. Call, 1005 Arapahoe St. 

Typographical No. 708 J. E. Coughlin, 1427 Spruce St. 

CANON CITY. 

Barbers No. 264 E. L. Gardner, 628% Main St. 

Int. Union M. M. & S. W. No. 34 Fred Halsted, Box 284. 

COLORADO SPRINGS 

Amal. Sheet Metal Workers J. H. Finnip, Box 326. 

Amal. Association of Street & Elec- 
tric Railway Employes M. W. Blackmer, 207 E. Colorado Ave. 

Barbers No. 42 Mark Gillehan, 12 S. Tejon St. 

Bookbinders No. 72 C. W. Stevenson, 936 Spmce. 

City Firemen No. .5 E. S. Young, Box 908. 

Engineers No. 33 E. E. Marshall, 836 B. Cucharras. 

Federated Trades Council C. A. Lemmers, Box 686. 

Lathers No. 48 W. S. Walton, Box 908. 

Musicians No. 154 N. J. Falk, El Paso Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Carpenters No. 615 C. A. MuUaney, 414 E. Espanola St. 

Electrical Workers No. 113 Thos. Mackey, 521 N. Royce St. 

Printing Pressmen No. 144 Oliver P. Jones, 720 E. High St. 

Retail Clerks No. 167 J. P. Work, 1425 N. Tejon. 

Tailors No. 150 ^ J. Horsh, 29 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Theatrical Stage Employes No. 62 W. I. Bush, Box 522. 

Tjrpographical No. 82 Steve O'Donnell, Box 613. 

Boilermakers No. 136 Burlie B. Harrod, 2023 W. Bijou St. 

Machinists No. 255 C. K. Harmon, 1325 W. Pike's Peak 

* Ave. » 
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CRIPPLE CREEK 

1. U. M. & S. W. No. 334 John Turney, Miners* Union Hall, 

Victor, Colo. 

DENVER 

Ash Haulers No. 654... John E. Saunders, 2027 Perry St. 

Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen No. 641 R. D. Jackson, 1809 Welton St. 

Amal. Association Sheet Metal 
Workers No. 9 Martin W. Burg, 241 Grant St. 

Amal. Association of Street & Elec- 
tric Ry. Employes, Div. No. 746 Ed Nesbit, 1836 E. 38th Ave. 

Blacksmiths & Helpers No. 457 J. W. Green, 340 Itvington Place. 

Boilermakers & Helpers No. 179 Harry Shafroth, 500 Club Bldg. 

Bakery & Confectionery Workers 

No. 26 Ray Lowderback, 1715 California. 

Barbers No. 205 John E. Connelly, 200 Club Bldg. 

Bartenders No. 8 D. Cavanaugh, Care Democratic Club. 

Bill Posters & Billers No. 59 Joe Tagart, 1239 California St. 

Bookbinders No. 29 Geo. S. Warren, 740 S. Ogden St. 

Brewery Workers No. 44 William Koch, 2435 Argyle Place. 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 
No. 24 John McGarry, Club Bldg. 

Broommakers No. 40 J. B: Welsh, 4637 Wyandot St. 

Building Trades Council W. J. Chamberlain, 2223 W. 31st Ave. 

Bushelmen No. 252 Mrs. Wilheminne Conn, 1580 Pearl St. 

Chemical Workers No. 42 Myrtle Kelly, 1635 Pearl St. 

Carpenters No. 55 Robt. Currie, 1947 Stout St. 

Cigarmakers No. 129 J. W. Sanford, 201 Railroad Bldg. 

Commercial Telegraphers C. F. Shunk, 402 W. 4th Ave. 

Cooks No. 18 A. H. Carse, 414 Club Bldg. 

Cement Finishers Dan Vandermeulen, 1051 Fox St. 

Drainlayers No. 331 C. N. Earle, 1800 S. Acoma. 

Denver Firemen's Association I. W. Hall, 1618 Marion St. 

Electrical Workers No. 68 C. D. Doss, 204 Railroad Bldg. 

Engineers No. 1 F. C. Flynn, Box 884. 

Express Messenger's & Baggagemen 
No. 112 r. Chas. F. Frey. 1310 Welton St. 

Federal Employes No. 102 W. R. Welsh, 2435 W. 42d Ave. 

Federal Labor Union No. 14646 Miss Alice McCabe, 3203 Arapahoe St. 

Garment Workers No. 139 Alma Rhodes, Care Bayly-Underhill. 

General Pipe Fitters & Helpers No. 
605 Murry Wolz, 2812 Stout St. 

Glass Workers & Glaziers H. C. Fields, 3161 Arapahoe St. 

Granite Cutters F. R. Webster, 1224 W. 11th Ave. 

Heat & Frost Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers No. 28 J. A. Alstrom, 3949 Osceola St. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 323 James T. Dunhill, General Delivery, 

Capitol Hill Station. 

Horseshoers No. 29 ..J. F. Welsh, 945 Julian St. 

Hotel Maids and Assistants Sophia Miller, 1747^^ Arapahoe St. 

Janitors Jas. Bruseke. 1104 Lafayette St. 

Lathers No. 68 _.J. H. Mitchell, 1731 Arapahoe St. 

Laundry Workers Harry Bills, 1031 Lipan St. 

Jewelry Workers No. 29 A. C. Anderson, 1440 Stout, Puritan 

Hotel. 

Job Pressmen No. 1 B. O. Braithwait, care Hirschfeld 

' Press, 1938 Broadway. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters L. H. Fitzgerald, 1569 St. Paul. 

leather Workers No. 25 A. B. Cabell. 3970 Utica St. 

Litho^aphers No. 15 ,Art Stringerbe, 1200 Lawrence St. 
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DENVER— Continued. 

Mailers No. 8. ^ C. E. Wilkes, 1520 S. Clarkson. 

Maintenance of Way Employes No. 88..D. F. Cronland, 162 S. Blati. 

Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
No. 634 Jack Brooks, 1715 California. 

Miscellaneous Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes No. 792 Wm. Johnson, 414 Club Bldg. 

Moving Picture Operators No. 230 Harry Kartusky, Box 302. 

Musicians No. 20 John T. Kessler, 1528 Lincoln St. 

Painters No. 79 Dwight Smith, 1747^^ Arapahoe St. 

Pattern Makers League No. 1 Geo. C. Donald, 1015 Mariposa. 

Photo-Engravers No. 18 Geo. E. Eiber, 1247 S. Vine. 

Plumbers No. 13 Clayton Lohr, Box 891. 

Pressmen No. 40 Jack Luker, 25 W. Ellsworth St. 

Press Assistants No. 14 Otto Huber, 15-16 Mining Investor 

Bldg., 1840 California St. 

Railway Mall Association, Denver 
Branch E. T. Madsen, 2518 Eudora. 

Retail Clerks No. 7 A Seidler, 1310 Welton St. 

Sign Painters No. 1045 P. A. Crane, 3222 Hayward Place. 

Stage Employes No. 7 F. N. Crandy, Box 103. 

Steamfitters No. 605 Murry Wolz, 2812 Stout St. 

Steamfitters No. 208 ^ :Jack Maloney, Club Bldg. 

Stenographers, Bookkeepers & Office 
Assistants' Union No. 14491 T. O. Spacey, City Hall. 

Stereotypers & Electrotypers No. 13.-.-Chas. T. Carson, 4219 Bryant. 

Switchmen No. 35 G. W. Rice, 3049 Humboldt. 

Tailors No. 3 Robert Davis, 605 Charles Bldg. 

Tobacco Strippers No. 10422 Helen Oletski, 4456 Penn St. 

Typographical No. 49 :..F. C. Birdsall, Box 681. 

Trades Assembly T. P. Rodgers, Box 1016. 

Union Label League T. C. Greene, Box 1181. 

Upholsterers No. 22 William Eggs, 329 E. 7th Ave. 

Waiters No. 14 J. W. Osborn, 1923 Curtis St. 

Window & House Cleaning Union 

No. 15508 E. R. Austin, 1314 9th St. 

National Association Letter Car- 
riers No. 47 Fred P. Schafer, 2520 Gaylord. 

Gas Stokers and Helpers George Sitzman, 423 Knox Court. 

Web Pressmen, No. 22 C. F. Stiess, 1812 S. Penn. 

FORT COLLINS 

Barbers No. 339 C. E. Morrison, 317 E. Mulberry St. 

Brotherhood of Painters & Decora- , 

tors No. 790 Walter Hatton, 312 S. St. 

Central Labor Union G. E. Morrison, 317 E. Mulberry St. 

Cigarmakers No. 164 Grant Miller, 1014 W. Oak St. 

Maintenance of Way Employes & 

Railway Shop Laborers ^H. L. Albright, Box 54, R. D. No. 1. 

Typographical No. 502 ....J. W. Sturdivan, 430 Whedbee St. 

GREELEY 
Carpenters No. 418 Wm. Penrose, 1310 9th St. 
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GRAND JUNCTION 

Barbers No. 326 H. J. Moss, 111 N. 4th St. 

Boilermakers No. 335 E. H. Friend, 308 Pitkin Ave. 

Carpenters No. 244 Joseph Palrin, 104 Gunnison. 

Cooks and Waiters No. '244 Nellie Harrison, 437 S. 3d St. 

Hod Carrier^ No. 13 Joseph S. Phipps, 140 W. White. 

Machinists No. 592 W. H. Smith, 328 Gunnison Ave. 

Musicians No. 164 E. R. Miller, 129 W. White. 

Painters No. 270 J. A. Quinn, 301 Rood Ave. 

Railway Carmen No. 121 J. S. Wing, 444 Park Ave. 

Retail Clerks No. 308 John Gibbon, 309 Main St. 

Trades Assembly C. C. Knowles, 638 Pitkin Ave. 

Typographical Union No. 292 C. W. Culhane, 855 Colorado Ave. 

LEADVILLE 

Barbers No. 513 L. M. Line weaver, Box 667. 

Musicians No. 28 Miss Christina R. Johnson, Box 942. 

Typographical No. 179 E. W. Curren, Box 262. 

MT. HARRIS 
Carpenters No. f651 Arthur Harbough, Box 182. 

OURAY 
Teamsters No. 430 0. U. Smith, Oak St. 

PUEBLO 

Amalgamated Association Street [ 

Railway Employes No. 662 W. S. Slagle, 916 W. 13th St. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters No. 565....Jack Kinney, 1531 E. 8th St. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 
No. 118 John R. Hopkins, 821 E. 12th St. 

Bakers No. 162 Gus Duer, Box 162. 

Barbers No. 219 : Tohn F. Starr, Box 219. 

Bartenders No. 282 B. F. Gatza, 821 E. 9th St. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 35 H. H. Garrish, 231 N. Oneida St. 

Boilermakers No. 44 Geo. S. Warden, 1507 E. 7th St 

Bookbinders No. 157 Miss Anna Smith, care Franklin Press 

Building Trades Council Paul N. Hoyt, 1629 E. Orman Ave. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks, \ 

Royal Gorge Lodge No. 666-.. Lee Dillman, Santa Fe Freight Depot. 

Carpenters No. 362 E. T. Howard, 1109 Clarmont Ave. 

Cigarmakers No. 306 John J. Listerman, 628 E. 3d St. 

City Firemen No. 14339 L. P. Willis, 1326 E. 9th Ave. 

Cooks and Waiters No. 43 B. C. Dougherty, Box 84. 

Electrical Workers No. 12 Ed Carlson, Box 70. 

Fire Fighters Association No. 3 L. P. Willis, 1326 E. 9th Ave. 

Grocery Clerks No. 104 J. W. Tillman, 219 W. 9th St. 

Highway Employes No. 15707 James Caton, 141 Block "W." 

International Hod Carriers & Com- 
mon Laborers No. 243 Mack Barriett, 1203 E. Orman. 

Leather Workers No. 27 John Selig, Box 139. 

Molders No. 192 Clay D. Brown, 2509 Greenwood. 

Machinists No. 13 B. K. Seavey, 1123 Palmer Ave. 

Moving Picture Operators W. H. Foster, 1223 Palmer. 

Order of Railway Telegraphers 
No. 61 L. A. Tanquary, Box 587. 
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PUEBLO— Continued 

Park and Greenhouse Employes John Welch, 2406 Grand Ave. 

Pressmen No. 163 J. D. Richardson, Box 278. 

Packing House Employes No. 161 Henry M. Klein, 1312 E. 4th St. 

Park & Greenhouse Employes No. 

15654 John Welch, 2406 Grand Ave. 

Painters & Decorators No. 302 Fred Ennls, 1728 E. 8th St. 

Plumbers No. 20 Thomas Hargreaves, Box 602. 

Stationary Engineers No. 21. .C. H. Springer, 110 W. 14th St. 

Stage Employes No. 47 W. H. Hart, Box 168. 

Teamsters No. 453 L. F. McGurk, 10th and Summett Sts. ^ 

Trades and Labor Assembly Fred T. Howard, Box 462. I J 

Typographical No. 175 Oscar C. Faith, Box 476. 



SALIDA 

Barbers No. 453 D. B. Phillips, Box 77. 

Blacksmiths No. 434 Julius Hoffman, 714 C St. 

Boilermakers No. 427 R. C. Adams, 506 E. 3d St. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 

No. 176 - Steve Olmsted, 227 Sackett Ave. 

Machinists No. 512 F. E. Hunt, R. F. D. Box No. 1. 

Railroad Helpers and Laborers Rudolph Culp. 

Trades Assembly Steve Olmsted, 227 Sackett Ave. 

SILVERTON 

Carpenters No. 1257 W. E. Thomas, Box 315. 

Cooks, Waiters & Bartenders No. 119. Dell Carson, Box 203. 

Musicians No. 496 Joseph Dresbeck. 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers No. 26. H. Hall, Box 168. 
Trades Assembly H. A. Allen, Box 168. 

TELLURIDE 
M. M. & S. Workers No. 63 C. N. Nylund, Box 278. 

TRINIDAD 

Barbers No. 427 Geo. M. Spurr, 253 N. Commercial St. 

Boilermakers No. 390 S. J. Rickard, 112 W. Kansas Ave. 

Brewery & Soda Workers No. 373.... Emil Leehman, 407 College Ave. 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of 

Way No. 204 J. M. Nolan, 313 E. Baca St. 

Carpenters No. 1173 Wm. McCluskey, 410 W. Baca St. 

Cigarmakers No. 499 W. H. Shelly, Box 374. 

City Firemen No. 14835 Chas. Kingsberry, North Side Fire 

Station. 

Machinists No. 686..-. R. B. West, 301 Johnson Ave. 

Musicians No. 582 J*. B. Stone, 638 Park St. 

Painters and Decorators No. 832 ^ J. Titteneker. 308 Animas. 

Trades Assembly John Reach, 214 Goddard Ave. 

Typographical Union No. 434 JI. A. Morgan, 1501 Nevada St. 
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WALSENBURG 



l-j 

Carpenters No. 475 E. W. Adkins, Box 344. ^ 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS' LOCALS 

Aguilar No. 2060 John Mott, Aguilar. 

Bowen No. 2395 James Dixon, Bowen. 

Bowen No. 3095 Chas. Salsbury, Bowen. 

Bear River No. 3045 Chas. McElhinney. 

Berwind No. 2259 J. C. Pacheco, P.O.Box 164, Ber wind. 

Brodhead No. 3393 J. Morton, Brodhead, 

Canon City No. 2850 Mike Murdock, 1021 Prescott Ave., 

Canon City. 

Coal Creek No. 2409 Robert D. Owens, Coal Creek. 

Coal View No. 3043 .Augusta Morris, Coal View. 

Curtis No. 1662 Ed. Goosman, R. R. No. 1, Colorado 

Springs. 

Crested Butte No. 3256 Jas. H. Hoy, Crested Butte. 

Delagua No. 1884 ..Chas. Leveque, Box 34, Delagua. 

Grey Creek, No. 1929 Thos. Valasquez, Grey Creek. 

Gorham No. 2483 Jas. Harris, Gorham. 

Hastings No. 1884 Otto Keller, Hastings. 

Lafayette No. 1388 T. J. Benyon, Lafayette. 

Mt. Harris No. 3030 C. K. Zimmerman, Mt. Harris. 

Mt. Harris No. 3051 Ira P. Harbough, Box 182, Mt. Harris. 

Oak Hill No. 3020 J. E. Harvey, Box No. 155, Oak Creek. 

Oak View No. 876 Frank Elliott, Oak View. 

Ojo No. 3018 .......H. E. Turner, Ojo. 

Palisades No. 1772 Chas. L. King, Palisades. 

Piedmont No. 3040 E. L. Jones, Starkville. 

Pryor No. 3033 J<J^ariso Chavez, Box 47, Lester. 

Pinnacle No. 1894 Alsfaugh, Oak Creek. 

Ravenwood No. 3105 Geo. Pantages, Ravenwood. 

Ryolite No.. 2189 Fred Viola, Box 36, Ryolite. 

Rockvale No. 186 David ScoUick, Rockvale. 

Roswell No. 2170 O. B. Settle, 501 Beacon St., Colorado 

^ Springs. 

Rapson No. 3035 .George Hurtado, Box No. 52, Rugby. 

Sopris No. 3048 Crawford Allingham, Sopris. 

Starkville No. 3034 Joe Weilgise, Starkville. 

Strong No. 3014 John Shepherd, Strong. 

Williamsburg No. 363 Chris Massaro, R. F; D. No. 1, Box 

125. 

Strong No. 3124 E. S. Saitow, Strong. 

Walsenburg No. 3008 .Wm. Merritt, Box 204, Walsenburg. 

Wolf Creek No. 3125 N. C. Rinehart, Mt. Harris. 



INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS 

Silverton Miners Union No. 26.... Jl. Hall, Box 168. 

Cloud City Miners Union No. 33 William Looney, Box 3, Leadville. 

Canon City Mill and Smeltermen.; J^ed Halsted, Box 284. 

Pueblo Smeltermen's Union No. 43...A. S. English, 136 W. 1st St. 

Nederland Miners Union No. 48 J. T. Crimmins, Box 150. 

Telluride Miners Union No. 63 C. N. Nylund, Box 278. 

Cripple Creek Distr}ct Miners John Tumey, Victor, Colo. 

Florence Smeltermen ...J^orence, Colo. 

Denver Chemical Workers No. 42 Mjrrtle Kelley,- Secy. 
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RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS 

Giving Number of Lodge, Location and Name and Address of Secretary. 

ORDE3R OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS 

Division 36, Pueblo Thos. Cureton, Box 317. 

Division 44, Denver F. D. Elliot, 429 Exchange Bldg. 

Division 63, Durango B. Gogarty, 1115 4th Ave. 

Division 132, Salida A. L. Paul, 907 F St. 

Division 244, Colorado Springs B. L. Benyon, 531 E. Platte St. 

Division 247, Trinidad W. J. Murray, 514 E First St. 

Division 252, Leadville D. Daley, 120 E. 12th St 

Division 325, Grand .tutiction A. F. McCabe, 403 Ouray Ave. 

Division 441, Alamosa A. W. Carlson, Box 677. 

Division 586, Sterling F. A. Ayres, Ayre's Apartments. 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN 

Lodge No. 30, Denver W. L. Morrissey, 1461 Birch St. 

Lodge No. 31, Salida T. T. Morris, 710 E St. 

Lodge No. 32, Pueblo J. W. Nuckols, 711 Van Buren. 

Lodge No. 193, Trinidad H. F. Hansen, 1433 Abeyta. 

Lodge No. 220, Leadville J. W. Steinbring, 325 W. 9th St. 

Lodge No. 327, Limon T. M. Patrick. 

Lodge No. 349, Grand Junction J. L. Montague, 327 Grand Ave 

Lodge No. 401, Alamosa B. F. Eckles. 

Lodge No. 406, Colorado Springs Jas. Edwards, 715 So. Sierra Madre. 

Lodge No. 446, Denver W. E. Dickhut, 4500 Alcott. 

Lodge No. 464, Durango T. F. Benton, 526 5th Ave. 

Lodge No. 655, La Junta J. L. Karney, R. R. No. 4. 

Lodge No. 646, Pueblo W. B. Augustine, 903 Greenwood. 

Lodge No. 680, Denver J. G. Edgeworth, 3118 W. 26th Ave. 

Lodge No. 796, Sterling R. A. Sanders, 180 So. Morrie St., 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND ENGINEERS 

Lodge No. 59, Pueblo E. A. Bloomquist, 2711 Spruce St. 

Lodge No. 77, Edgewater (Denver) ..J. A. Rymer, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 772A. 

Lodge No. 140, Salida .G. R. Wilson, 332 E. 4th. 

Lodge No. 218, Colorado Springs A. V. Coffin, 1728 Pike's Peak Ave. 

Lodge No. 244, Pueblo -. D. Dudley, 223 W. 7th St. 

Lodge No. 256, Leadville C. W. Williamson, 306 E. 7th. 

Lodge No. 273, Denver F. J. Cunningham, 241 Galapago. 

Lodge No. 323, Minturn C. P. Thompson, Box 36. 

Lodge No. 328, La Junta A. E. Barrett, 404 E. 2d. 

Lodge No. 344, Trinidad L. J. Zendhoefer, 614 E. 9th St. 

Lodge No. 475, Grand Junction J. A. Barbour, 542 W. Main St. 

Lodge No. 480, Telluride W. M. Virden, Box 144. 

Lodge No. 488, Canon City G. Dickinson, Box 375. 

Lodge No. 503, Cardiff B. T. Mosher, Box 177. 

Lodge No. 540, Denver C. B. Bartholomew, 208 Colorado Bldg. 

Lodge No. 594, Grand Junction David Roberts, 225 N. Spruce St. 

Lodge No. 725, Sterling R. R. Hannaford, 526 N. 3d St. 

Lodge No. 805, Alamosa R. E. Thornton, Walsenburg. 

Lodge No. 859, Tabernash E. R. Morgan. 

BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 

Division 29, Pueblo E. J. Reilly, 617 E. Evans Ave. 

Division 199, Salida E. J. Templeton, 116 F St. 

Division 385, Colorado Springs B. B. Brundage, Camp Stratton. 

Division 430, Trinidad J. J. Flynn, 915 Arizona Ave. 

Division 488, Grand Junction B. F. Pettis, 421 Teller Ave. 

Division 505, La Junta W. A. Williams, Box 144. 

Division 515, Cardiff W. R. Hollingsworth, Basalt, Colo. 

Division 727, Sterling .'. J. W. Crowner, 630 Oak St. 

Division 734, Denver C. E. Ketchum, 4018 Wyandot St. 

Division 820, Alamosa G. M. Satterstrum, Box 153. 

Division 865, Tabernash H. E. Walker. Box 73. 



NEW UNIONS 



Reports show that the following new unions were organized in 
Colorado during 1917-1918 : 

Drain Layers No. 331, Denver ; Retail Clerks, No. 244, Salida ; 
Window and House Cleaners No. 15508, Denver; Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs No. 575, Denver; Federal Labor Union No. 15575, 
Florence ; Painters and Decorators No. 790, Fort PMlins ; Painters 
and Decorators No. 284, Boulder; Retail Clerks No. 155, Silverton; 
Plumbers and Steamfitters No. 195, Boulder; li^usicians No. 560, 
Boulder; Carpenters and Joiners No. 1480, Boulder; Hod Carriers 
and Common Laborers No. 247, Brighton; General Teamsters No. 
626, Brighton ; Janitors Protective Union No. 15641, Denver ; Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen No. 634, Denver; 
Packing House Employes No. 641, Denver; Packing House Em- 
ployes No. 161, Pueblo; Asbestos Workers No. 28, Denver; Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes No. 385, Trinidad ; Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs No. 668, Trinidad; Ash Haulers No. 654, Denver; Union 
Label League, Pueblo; Jewelry Workers No. 28, Denver; Miscel- 
laneous Hotel and Restaurant Employes No. 792, Denver ; Bridge 
and Clay Workers, Denver ; Drug Clerks No. ISll, Denver ; Soda 
Water Dispensers No. 585, Denver; Vulcanizem and Repairmen, 
Denver; Carpenters and Joiners No. 1651, Mt. Harris; United 
Leather Workers No. 58, Denver ; Maintenance o( Way Employes 
No. 88, Denver ; Railway Laborers and Helpers No. 16131, Denver ; 
Railway Laborers and Helpers, Salida ; Railway JJaborers and Help- 
ers No. 15920, Grand Junction ; Domestic Workers No. 15944, Den- 
ver; Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 15934, Denver; Hotel 
Maids and Assistants No. 1, Denver; Bushelmen No. 252, Denver; 
Cleaners and Dyers No. 257, Denver ; Gas Stokers and Helpers No. 
357, Denver; Maintenance of Way Employes No. 204, Trinidad; 
Box Workers No. 1312, Denver ; Carriage, Wagon and Automobile 
Workers No. 11, Denver; Automobile Painters No. 824, Denver; 
Commercial Telegraphers No. 31, Denver; Chemical Workers No. 
42, Denver; Federal Employes No. 102, Denver; Automobile Ma- 
chinists, Denver; Railway Clerks, Denver; Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, Denver; Street Railway Employes No. 746, Denver; Express 
Messengers and Baggagemen No. 112, Denver; Express Employes, 
Denver ; Maintenance of Way Employes No. 684, Denver ; Railway 
Clerks No. 666, Pueblo ; Railway Clerks, La Junta ; Railway Clerks, 
Salida; Letter Carriers No. 642, Boulder; Carpenters and Joiners 
No. 475, Walsenburg; Stationary Firemen and Oilers No. 392, 
Pueblo; Maintenance of Way Employes, Fort Collins. 
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RAILROADS, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 

COMPANIES 



There are 42 railroad companies represented in Colorado, 
operating an aggregate of 5,534.22 miles of main line track. Every > 

county in the state, except Baca County, has some railroad mileage. Mi 

The total value of railroad property in the state, as returned by ^d 

the State Tax Commission for 1917, was $169,796,900. The follow- |^ 

ing table shows the mileage of main-line track owned by the various 
railroads : ^ 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 504.96 

Beaver, Penrose & Northern Railway 6.49 

Book Cliflf RaUroad 11.50 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 359.39 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 165.05 

Colorado Railroad 108.17 

Colorado-Kansas Railway 22.20 

Colorado Midland Railway 258.74 

Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District Ry— . 61.04 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Railway 43.88 

Colorado & South-Eastem Railroad 6.27 

Colorado & Southern Railway 790.35 

Colorado & Wyoming Railway 41.82 

Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs Railroad 11.66 

Crystal River Railroad 20.60 

Crystal River & San Juan Railroad r 7.32 

Denver, Boulder & Western Railroad 45.99 

Denver & Intermountain Railroad 15.01 

Denver & Interurban Railroad 12.88 

Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 1,504.15 

Denver & Salt Lake Railroad 252.36 

Georgetown & Gray's Peak Railway 15.90 

Gilpin Railroad 16.50 

Great Western Railway 57.79 

Manitou & Pike's Peak Railway 8.70 

Midland Terminal Railway 29.40 

Missouri Pacific Railway 152.12 

Northwestern Terminal Railway 3.11 

Oak Creek Railroad 1.68 

Rio Grande Junction Railway 62.08 ^- < 

Rio Grande Southern Railroad 171.16 J 

Rio Grande & Pagosa Springs Railroad .22 | [| 

Rocky Mountain Railway 12.60 " 

San Luis Central Railroad 12.21 

San Luis Southern Railway 31.53 
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Silverton Railroad 14.00 

Silverton, Gladstone & Northerly Railroad 7.00 

Silverton Northern Railroad 13.00 

Treasury Mountain Railroad 4.50 

Uintah Railway 50.80 

Union Pacific Railroad 583.09 

Wolf Creek Railroad 1.00 

Eighty-nine telephone companies in the state operate a total 
of 276,506.95 miles of telephone line, and own property valued by 
the State Tax Commission at $12,741,550 for 1917. Most of these 
companies are small and operate in but one or two counties. 

The Colorado & Eastern Telegraph & Telephone Company 
operate in fifteen counties in the eastern part of the state, and the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company operates its own 
lines in all counties but two, Baca and Dolores, and has a total 
of 269,893 miles, of line in Colorado. 

Four telegraph companies operate a total of 21,248.32 miles of 
line in the state. 

Four counties, Baca, Jackson, Moffat and Rio Blanco, had no 
telegraph lines in operation when returns were made to the Tax 
Commission in 1917. 
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